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Notes. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 8. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114.) 


MEMORIALS ON OR NEAR BATTLE-FIELDS. 

I etve below the second instalment of my 
notes on battle-field memorials. 

Wakefield, Yorks (30 Dec., 1460).—This 
memorial was erected in 1897 in Cock and 
Bottle Lane, about half a mile north of 
Sandal Castle. It is enclosed by iron 
railings, and consists of an octagonal column 
with moulding round the centre, the upper 
half of the shaft being of smaller diameter 
than the lower. On the top are eight niches, 
three of which are vacant. The other five, 
facing the points indicated, contain: (E.) 
small statue of the Duke of York; (S.E.) 
scroll with legend ‘‘ Pur bon amour ” ; (S.) 
royal arms ; (N.E.) scroll with legend “‘ Bon 
espoirr”’; (N.) white rose of York. The 


white rose of York. The inscriptions, as 
follows, are on the shaft below the moulding , 


E. face, 
Richard White Rose 
Plantagenet fell on this 
Duke of spot in the 
York Battle of 
Fighting Wakefield 
for the December 
cause of the 30 : 1460. 
N.E. face. 

This stone who wish to 
is erected preserve the 
in 1897 traditional 

by some site. 


The lines of the inscriptions are equalized 
by the insertion of rosettes. 

“Alleluia Victory,” Mold, co. Flint, 
A.D. 420.—Obelisk erected on Maes Garmon 
to the north of the town of Mold, in 1736 
by Nehemiah Griffith of Rhual, who is 
buried near the spot. It is thus inscribed :— 


Ad Annum 
ccoccxx 
Saxones Pictiq. bellum adversus 
Britones junctis viribus susceperunt 
In hoc regione, hodieq. Maes Garmon 
Appellata : cum in prelium descenditur, 
Apostolicis Britonum ducibus Germano 
et Lupo, Christus militavit in Castris : 
Alleluia tertid repetitum exclamabant ; 
Hostile agmen terrore prosternitur ; 
Triumphant 
Hostibus fusis sine sanguine ; 
Palmaé Fide non Viribus obtenté, 


M. P. 
In Victoriz Alleluiaticee memoriam 


MDCCXXXVI. 


This bloodless victory formed the subject 
of one of the scenes in the Church Pageant 
held in the grounds of Fulham Palace in 
June last. 
Blore Heath, Staffordshire (23 Sept. 1459). 
—This memorial consists of an old stone 
cross in a field about half a mile from the 
church of Drayton-in-Hales. On it is the 
following inscription :— 
On this spot 

was fought the Battle of 

Blore Heath 
in 1459: 
Lord Audley 
Who commanded for the side of Lancaster 
was defeated & slain 
To perpetuate the memory 
of the action & the place 
This Ancient Monument 
was repaired in 
1765 
at the charge of the Lord of the Manor 
Charles Boothby Scrymsher. 


Mortimer’s Cross, co. Hereford (2 Feb., 
1460).—This monument, in the shape of a 


ornamentation throughout is based on the 


Tuscan pedestal of white stone, stands 
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‘at an angle formed by the junction of two 
roads. It is thus inscribed :— 

This pedestal is erected to perpetuate the memory 
of an obstinate, bloody, and decisive battle, 
fought near 
this spot, in the Civil Wars between the ambitious 
houses 
of York and Lancaster, on the 2nd day of Feb- 
ruary, 1460, 
between the forces of Edward Mortimer, Earl of 
March (afterwards rae the Fourth), on the 
side 

York, and those of Henry the Sixth on the side of 
Lancaster. 

The King’s troops were commanded by Jasper, 


ar’ 
of Pembroke; Edward commanded his own in 
person and 


was victorious: the slaughter was great on both 


sides, 
four thousand being left dead on the field, and 
many 
Welsh persons of the first distinction were taken 
prisoners, 

Among them was Owen Tudor (great-grandfather to 
Henry the Eighth, and a descendant of the 
illustrious 
Cadwallader), who was afterwards beheaded at 
Hereford. 

This was the decisive — which fixed Edward 


e 
Fourth on the throne of England, who was pro- 
claimed 
King in London on the fifth of March following. 
Erected by Subscription 
in the year 1799. 

Brentford, Middlesex (12 Nov., 1642).— 
On 12 May last a granite monument was 
inaugurated beside the Thames at Brentford 
Ferry to commemorate four historical events, 
including the Civil War battle fought on 
the above date. It was raised by public 
subscription, and unveiled by the Duke of 
Northumberland. Mr. Montagu Sharpe, 
D.L., who initiated the idea of the memorial, 
dealt with the historic events commemorated 
in an able and interesting speech at the 
unveiling, which was reported verbatim in 
The County of Middlesex Independent of 
15 May, 1909. The following inscriptions 
are on the memorial :— 

B.c. 54. 
Here at this ancient fortified ford 
the British tribesmen under Cassiv- 
ellaunus bravely opposed Julius Caesar 
on his march to Verulamium, 
To commemorate this historic event 
this stone was erected 
A.D. 1909, 
by the Brentford Council, 
Evan Phillips, J.P., Chairman, 
John Dorey, Vice-Chairman, 
William Bradley Harry Newens, 
James Clements, Wm. Noy, 


William J. Gomm, C. E. Saunders, 
G. Lamb J. T. Taylor, J.P., 0.C, 


J. B. Milburn, H. Walter, M.D. 


The identity of the place of Cesar’s crossing 
has recently been established by the dis- 
covery of the remains of lines of oak pali- 
sades, extending both along this bank and 
in the bed of the river, and brought to 
public notice by Mr. Montagu Sharpe, 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions and County 
Council of Middlesex. 
Here in a.p. 780 
Offa, King of Mercia, with his Queen, 
the Bishops and Principal Officers, held 
a Council of the Church, 
A.D. 1016. 
Here, Edmund (Ironside), King of 
England, drove Cnut and his defeated 
Danes across the Thames, 
A.D. 1642, 
Close by was fought the Battle of Brent- 
ford, between the forces of King Charles 
I, and the Parliament. 

Humbledon, near Wooler, Northumber- 
land (14 Sept., 1402).—A rude unlettered 
monolith standing north of Wooler is said 
to commemorate the battle of Humbledon 
or Homildon Hill, in which Douglas was 
defeated by Henry, Lord Percy, on the above 
date. The stone is, however, much older. 
Hedgeley Moor, near Wooler, Northumber- 
land (1463).—An octagonal pillar, known 
as Percy’s Cross, a few miles south of Wooler, 
indicates the site of this battle, fought 
between the forces of Sir Ralph Percy and 
Lord Montagu about three weeks before 
the battle of Hexham (15 May, 1463). 
It was erected to the memory of Percy, who 
lost his life in the engagement. On the sides 
of the pillar are. carved emblems of the 
Percy family, conspicuous among which 
are lucies or pikes, signifying the Lucy 
descent. 

I have to thank several kind correspond- 
ents for valuable help in adding to my list. 
I learn from more than one source that 
the memorial over King Richard’s Well on 
Bosworth Field is still in situ, as also the 
inscription written by Dr. Parr. A corre- 
spondent has kindly visited the spot and 
copied the inscription for me. He says the 
spring is covered by the memorial, which is 
pyramidical. It is about 10 ft. high, and 
constructed of rough undressed granite. 
The base is 10 ft. square, and the well itself 
about 4 ft. by 2 ft., and very shallow. The 
inscription over the water is :— 

Aqua ex hoc puteo hausta 
sitim sedavit 
Ricardus tertius rex Angliz 
Cum Henrico comite de Richmondia 
Acerrime atque infensissime preelians 
Et vita pariter ac sceptro 
Ante noctem cariturus 


J. W. Croxford, Stephen Woodbridge, 
Surveyor, Clerk, 


x1 Kal. Sept. A.D. MCCCCLXXXV. 
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My correspondent states that there is no 

indication as to who caused the memorial 

to be erected. JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


BOURDON HOUSE. 


Tuis old mansion has on several occasions 
formed the subject of inquiry in these pages 
(48. xii. 8329; 8S. vi. 177, 455; vii. 271; 
10 S. xi. 231). Some interest has recently 
been aroused in the subject in consequence 
of the death on 16 April last, in her seventy- 
eighth year, of the last occupant of the house, 
Miss Emily Leslie, the youngest and last 
surviving daughter of the late Col. Charles 
Powell Leslie, M.P., and sister of Sir John 
Leslie, Bt., of Glaslough, co. Monaghan. 
In The Daily Mail for 27 April was the 
following description of the house :— 

‘““A pleasant old brick building, mellowed 
with age, overshadowed by the tall plane trees 
which grow in the courtyard, Bourdon House is 
sufficiently picturesque from the outside, but the 
interior is a revelation of artistic beauty in respect 
of richly panelled rooms and finely carved wood- 
work, The floors are of polished oak, and some 
of the rooms have oaken rafters. It is supposed 
that the pupils of one Bourdon, a Belgian or 
French carver, carried out the decorations in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. One of the 
carved lintels bears the date 1720, and the name 
a first appears on the parish rate-book in 

“Tradition has it that in the days when Mayfair 
was green fields, Bourdon House was a farm 
building, but the more probable story is that it 
was originally the manor house of the Davies 
family. Miss Mary Davies was a wealthy heiress 
of the seventeenth century, who brought much 
property to the house of Grosvenor by her marriage 
with one of its members, 

“Tn common with many old houses, Bourdon 
House is supposed to have a subterranean passage. 
The passage is reputed to have extended to the 
side of Apsley House. A vast cellar, stretching 
under the courtyard and into Berkeley Square, 
where it has been blocked up, is regarded as 
lending some colour to the story.” 

Some of the information contained in this 
extract seems to be derived from Mr. Puinie 
Norman’s reply at 8 S. vi. 455. A corre- 
spondent of Mr. Norman informed him 
(p. 456) that Bourdon ‘“ was the name of a 
French wood-carver, who came to London 
from Bruges.” He also stated that ‘ Bour- 
don or rather Burdon Street first appears by 
name in 1739,” 7.e., in the parish rate-book. 

find, however, that it is mentioned seven 
cars earlier in the “New Remarks of London, 
Collected by the Company of Parish Clerks,”’ 

732, p. 262, where, under the name of 
Burdon Street, it figures in the ‘‘ Grosvenour- 
street Ward” of the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square. 


It appears also that a family of the name 


of Bourdon was settled in the West End of 
London about the close of the seventeenth 
century. There is a Marriage Allegation 
under date 14 Oct., 1687, between Michael 
Liege of St. Giles in the Fields, bach., about 
23, and Margaret Bourdon of St. James, 
Westminster, spinster, about 20, at the 
French Church or Chapel of Savoy (Harl. 
Soc. vol. xxxi. p. 22); and a later one to 
which Anne Bourden of St. Martin in the 
Fields was a } arty (ib., p. 184). These two 
ladies may have been sisters, as in each case 
the consent of the mother, who seems to 
have been a widow, was given. On 15 June, 
1695, there is a Marriage Allegation between 
isaac Bourdon of St. James, Westminster, 
hach., aged 50, and Mary Hendery of St. 
Anne in the Fields (Harl. Soc. vol. xxiv. 

215). This Isaac was very likely a 
brother of the Margaret above mentioned, 
and it is possible that he was the French or 
flemish wood-carver who is supposed by some 
authorities to have given his name to the 
house. Further information regarding him 
would probably, on investigation, be forth- 
coming. There is no evidence that the 
mansion was in any way connected with the 
Davies family, although it was built upon 
their property. 

Some apprehension has been felt by the 
London Press lest the old house should be 
pulled down and flats erected on the site. 
if it could be preserved for some public 
purpose—-to serve, for instance, as a library 
or museum of objects connected with the 
parish of St. George—I think most lovers 
of old London would feel that it had met 
with its appropriate destiny. 

W. I. Prmravx. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT PETIT SACONNEX, 
GENEVA. 


THE Cemetery of Petit Saconnex may 
be reached by tram from the Place Cor- 
navin in about fifteen minutes. The “ An- 
cien Cimetiére,” from which these inscrip- 
tions were taken, forms only a small portion 
of the cemetery, and is to the right as you 
enter. It is divided into “Cété Droit” 
and “‘Cété Gauche” by a footpath. A 
few of the monuments are so covered by 
creepers that it was impossible to ascertain 
whether the inscriptions were in English. 
The modern portion of the cemetery is very 
extensive, and a hurried survey of it in May, 
1908, yielded no further English inscriptions. 

Corr GaucnE.—Nos. 1-336. 

Beginning at the end nearest the eXtrance, 

1. Charlotte, w. of Wm. Allen, F.R.S., of 
London, 0b. at P. S., 3 Oct., 1816. 
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2. (Broken, half the stone gone.) Butler— 
drowned 1823. 

3. Ralph, s. of the late Ralph Sneyd, of Abbot’s 
Bromley, Esq., and of Mary, d. of the late George 
Cooke Yarborough, of Strutt Horpe [sic], Yorks, 
Esq., 0b. 11 July, 1823, a. 20. ; 

4, Lady Barrington, wid. of Jonah Barrington, 
K.G., ob. 31 Aug., 1839, a. 72. 

5. Emma, d. of William and Harriet Parry, of 
Montagu Sq., London, ob. at Secheron, 9 June, 
1825, a. 10 yrs. 6 mths. 

6. ‘‘ Minnie,” née Mary <Aulick Stout, d. of 
Lieut. Edward C. Stout, U.S.N. (lost on the 
Levant, U.S.S., in 1861), and of Julia Aulick, 
his w., w. of Enrico Eduardo Guerriero, b. 2 Nov., 
1853, at New London, Conn.; ob. 21 July, 1903, 
at Geneva. 

7. Louisa Susanna Siordet, b. at London, 
13 May, 1803; 0b. at Chambesy, 27 April, 1839. 
Mother of six children, three already dead. (In 
French.) 

8. Rodon, inf. s. of Samuel and Frances Jane 
Bomford, ob. 5 May, 1842. 

9. Caroline, d. of Robt. and Caroline Smith, 
b. in London, 27 Oct., 17(98 ?); ob. at Secheron, 
March, 1816. 

10. Charlotte Augusta Caroline, only d. of 
Charles and Lady Charlotte Lemon, ob. at Aix, 
Savoy, 20 May, 1825, a. 10. 

11. John Turnbull, Esq., of London, ob. 
8 Aug., 1816, at Secheron, a. 77. An affec. 
husb. and f. (This and the following are loose 
headstones without tomb.) 

12. Beside the near relation of her mother is 
laid Adelaide Sophia, ch. of Ernest Augustus 
Edgeumbe and Caroline Augusta Feilding, 
Viscount and Viscountess Valletort, b. 20 July, 
ob. 28 Sept., 1834. 

13. A large altar-tomb overgrown with ivy. 
A text only legible. 

14. The Right Hon. Caroline Mary Greville, 
.d, of the late and sister of the present Earl Brooke 
and Earl of Warwick, ob. at Geneva, 26 May, 
1844, a. 58. 

15. George (Rari?) Shakespear, Esq., of the 
E.1.Co.’s Civil Service, ob. 24 Oct., 1844, a. 34. 

16. Lieut.-General Henry L. L. Eustace, of 
Corbally, Queen’s Co., Ireland, ob. at Chatelaine, 
5 Oct., 1844, a. 68. 

17. Esther Jane, w. of N. A. Travis, M.D., of 
Nice, third d. of the Rev. James Dalton, M.A., 
Rector of Croft, ob. 16 Oct., 1865, a. 58. 

18. John Ramsay, Esq., of Kinkell, Fife, ob. 
at Geneva, 10 Aug., 1843, a. 79 

19. The Hon. Helen Anne Mackenzie, wid. of 
Joshua Henry Mackenzie, one of the Senators 
of the College of Justice in Scotland, d. of Francis, 
last Lord Seaforth, b. at Braham Castle, Ross- 
shire, 1 June, 1798; ob. at Geneva, 27 May, 
1866 


20. Eliza Maria, w. of Benjamin Hutt, Esq., late 
of the Bombay Civil Service, ob. at Geneva, 
10 July, 1878, a. 73. 

21. Margaret Hungerford, w. of William Grey, 
the Bengal Civil Service, ob. at Geneva, 30 Nov., 

62. 

22. Alice M. Morton, b. 19 Nov., 1805; ob. 
17 March, 1898. 

23. Ralph Sadler, Canon of St. Patrick’s 
Catedral, Dublin, 54 yrs. Rector of Castleknock 
ng? Clonsilla, 0b. at Geneva, 28 Sept., 1902, 
a. 87, ; 


Cott Drorr.—Nos. 337-699. 

Beginning at the end furthest from the entrance. 

24, Walter Savage Landor, b. in Florence, 
13 Nov., 1822; ob. in Geneva, 9 March, 1899. 

25. C.P. 1823-1899. P.P. 1816-1898. 

26. Frances Eliz. Edye, wid. of John Edye, Esq., 
of Exeter, b. at Colchester, 23 Jan., 1810; ob. at 
Geneva, 6 July, 1894. 

27. George Cramer, 1860-1904. 

28. Francis Henry, youngest s. of Francis 
Lucas, Esq., of Hitchin, Herts, b. 11 Oct., 1854; 
ob. 6 Oct., 1872. 

29. Ethel Frances Parry, d. of George Frederick 
Parry, ob. 26 Aug., 1872, a. 26. 

30. Thomas Sydenham, Esq., ob. at Geneva, 
28 Aug., 1816 ; b. 5 Dec., 1780. 

31. Jane Caroline, wid. of Col. Pauli, b. at 
Genoa, 9 Sept., 1796; ob. 6 Aug., 1856.—(In 
same enclosure.) Rose Marie de la Rue, née 
Heath, b. at Genoa, 5 Aug., 1793; ob. at P.S., 
10 Aug., 1868. (In French.)—David Julien de 
la Rue, b. at Genoa, 3 Jan., 1798; ob. at Paris, 
15 May, 1876. (In French.) 

32. Charles M, Lullin, Esq., b. 14 June, 1777; 
ob. 1 Feb., 1856. 


33. (A loose marble’ headstone.) Daniel 
Howard, of N. York, ob. at Geneva, 29 March, 
1871, a 69. 


34, Lidia, w. of Bartholomew Huber (a native 
of Schaffhausen, Switz., naturalized British 
subject by act of Parliament), d. of Samuel Strutt, 
Esq., of Old Palace Yard, Westr., Deputy Clerk 
to the House of Lords, and of Mary Ellison, his w., 
ob. 13 April, 1832, in the 52nd year of her marriage. 
—Barthélemy Huber, b, 11 Jan., 1748; 0b. 18 April, 


1837. 
35. Hamilton Burnett, Lieut. in H.M. 17th 
Regt., ob. 17 Oct., 1868, a. 28. 
G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


THe FourtH Estate. (See 1 8. xi. 384, 
452; 5S. ix. 167, 213, 277, 378; 65S. iv. 
428; v. 16; 858. vii. 148, 290, 390.)—The 
query put by J. J. L. at the first reference in 
1855, and repeated almost in the same terms 
by Poxrrictan forty years later (8 S. vii 
148), as to when and by whom the term 
“the fourth estate” was first applied to 
the British newspaper press, remains unan- 
swered with precision, as far as correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q.’ are concerned, though Burke, 
as indicated by Carlyle, is generally accepted 
by them as the author. But its earlier 
use in another sense is deserving of note, 
for I find in The Observator of 10-13 Nov. 
1703, a special section devoted to “the 
Country-mans Enquiry into the Fourth 
Estate of Parliament.” This denounced 
the theory that the sovereign was a Fourth 
Estate of the Realm, which had also beet 
combated in a pamphlet by Sir Humphry 
Mackworth, ub. who in an epistle t 
Queen Anne had said :— 

“Your Majesty, and the Three Estates of the 
Realm, who are all Members of the Nation#l 
Church, do constitute the Body Politick of thi 
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Kingdom ; and you are neither One of the Three 
Estates, nor do constitute a Fourth, but you are 
the Sovereign Head of that great Body.” 
Fielding’s intermediate use of the phrase— 
“That very large and powerful body which 
form the fourth estate in this community 
....-The Mob”—in The Covent Garden 
Journal for 13 June, 1752, seems to be the 
only one of that phase of meaning, except 
a similar application of it in an article in 
The Oracle in 1805, quoted in ‘The Spirit 
of the Public Journals,’ vol. ix. (1805), 
pp. 232-4. ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


Jews In Enatanp.—The Daily Tele- 
graph contains every Saturday a chronicle 
That for 
‘Record Honours,’ 


entitled ‘The Jewish World.’ 
August 2Ist, headed 
began thus :— 

“The present year will always be memorable 
in the annals of Anglo-Jewry by reason of the 
number of public distinctions of an unprecedented 
character that have been conferred upon its 
members. Within the past two months Mr. 
Herbert Samuel has become the first English- 
man professing the Jewish faith to attain to 
Cabinet rank; Dr. Adler has become the first 
English Chief Rabbi to be decorated by the 
King ; and Sir Matthew Nathan, who had already 
created a record as the first Jew to obtain a 
Colonial Governorship, has shed further lustre 
upon the community by his appointment as 
Secretary to the Post Office.” 

Two works have recently appeared relating 
to the association of the Jews with England. 
One, by the Rev. Edward N. Calisch, the 
Rabbi of Richmond, Virginia, treats of 
‘The Jew in English Literature.’ In this 
he traces the history of the Jew in our 
literature as well as the Jew as an author. 
The second work is by Mr. Hyamson, 
entitled ‘ A History of the Jews in England,’ 
and published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
The Jewish press considers that this will 
rank as a standard book on Anglo-Jewish 
history. In it Mr. Hyamson recounts the 
vicissitudes common these two thousand 
years to the lot of Jewry, and states in his 
— that “the times of prosperity in 

ngland have been among the happiest in 
the annals of the race.” 

Joun C. FRANCIS. 


ANTONIO URCEO QUOTED BY BURTON AND 
FirzGrraLp.—Over thirty years ago a book 
of nearly 600 pages was published dealing 
with the Italian humanist Antonius Urceus, 
‘Della Vita et delle Opere di Antonio Urceo 
detto Codro,’ by Carlo Malagola (Bologna, 
1878). Among Urceo’s performances one 
18 of especial interest to the general reader, 
namely, his attempt to supply a conclusion 
to Plautus’s maimed ‘ Aulularia.’ This 

Supplement,” which first appeared, we 


are informed, at Deventer in 1482, was 
reprinted about fifty times (Malagola, p. 
384). It was included in many editions 
of Plautus, and became a source for quota- 
tion. A passage several lines in length was 
cited from it by Cornelius Agrippa in the 
sixty-seventh chapter of his ‘De Vanitate 
Scientiarum,’ where texts merely give the 
marginal reference ‘‘ Plaut. Aulularia.”’ Part 
of the same quotation is employed by 
Burton in the introduction to his ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy’ (vol. i. p. 125 in A. R. 
Shilleto’s edition): ‘‘ Oftentimes, too, to 
aggravate the rest, concur many other 
inconveniences... .negligent servants, servi 
furaces, versipelles, idi, occlusa, sibt mille 
clavibus reserant, furtimque raptant, con~- 
sumunt, liguriunt.”’ A side-note refers the 
reader to Plautus’s ‘ Aulularia.’ Shilleto 
in his edition appends the remark: “These 
lines are not in Plautus at all. Burton is 
especially loose in quoting Plautus.” To 
which may be added that Shilleto was not 
always precise in his method of verification. 

The three iambic senarii (the transposition 
sibi mille clavibus for mille clavibus sibi 
argues a faulty ear) are 39-41 in Urceus’s 
‘ Supplementum.’ 

FitzGerald has taken a line from another 
part of the same continuation. See ‘ More 
Letters of Edward FitzGerald,’ edited by 
Dr. W. Aldis Wright (1901), p. 120, where 
““T pegaseo gradu et vorans viam redi” is 
compared with ‘“‘Seeming to devour the 
way” (see ‘ 2K. Henry IV.,’ I. i. 47). Fitz- 
Gerald remarks in a P.S.: “The Plautus 
line I remember reading myself—some 
forty years ago.” A note of Dr. Wright 
supplies the source of the Latin. The exact. 
reference is 1. 70 (in the first scene added). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Europiiischer Hof, Wildungen. 


GALILEO AND HIS ALLEGED ExcLAMA- 
TION.—In the account of Galileo in ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica’ it is stated that 
the earliest known authority for the famous 
exclamation attributed to him respecting 
the motion of the earth is an ‘ Historical 
Dictionary ’ published at Caen in 1789. At 
7 8S. xi. 424 I pointed out that that was 
not the earliest, and referred in proof to the 
Abbé Irailh’s ‘ Querelles-Littéraires,’ pub- 
lished at Paris in 1761. However, Prof. 
Adolf Miiller has recently published at 
Rome a work entitled ‘ Der Galilei-Prozess,. 
1632-1633,’ in which he traces it to the 
‘Italian Library’ of G. Baretti, which 
appeared at London in 1757. Baretti was 
the author of a well-known Italian dictionary, 
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and is frequently mentioned in the life of 
Johnson, who corresponded with him, and 
wrote the dedication for his dictionary. 

Baretti, noticing Galileo’s famous ‘ Dialogo,’ 
the immediate cause of his prosecution by 
the Inquisition, says :— 

‘““The moment he was set at liberty, he looked 
up to the sky and down to the ground, and, 
stamping with his foot, in a contemplative mood, 
said Eppur si muove: that is, still it moves, 
meaning the earth.” 

Even this date, four years earlier than 
Abbé Irailh’s, is, as Prof. Miiller remarks, 
154 years after Galileo’s abjuration, and 
the phrase was probably put forth (as I 
suggested in my note above referred to) as a 
graphic representation of what was supposed 
to be passing through Galileo’s mind, not as a 
statement of what actually occurred. Baretti 
does not say whence he obtained the story. 
There is a difference in the form of the 
phrase, some giving it as E pur si muove. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath, 


‘“CaRTULARIUM Saxonicum.’ (See 10 S. 
vii. 185, 287, 466; viii. 204.)—Herewith I 
submit some further notes and queries 
relative to the titles of the charters. 

Charter 764, Wudutun is Wotton-under - 
Edge, Gloue. 

772. Walton-on-Trent, Derbyshire. 

773. Croxall, Derbyshire. 

774. Southrey, Lincolnshire. 

788, 983, 1093. Moredon, in Rodborne 
‘Cheney (Wilts), appears to be the place 
indicated. 

798. Lyford, 
gemaer,”’ 761). 

830. Brightwell, Berks. 

840. Laughterton, in Kettlewell, Lines. 

853. Linsore, in Upper Hardres, Kent. 

865. Alverstoke. The boundaries include 
the Solent and the sea. 

888. Not Winkfield (Winecanfeld), but 
probably Wangfield in Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hants. 

889. Buckland, Berks. 

895, ? Bramcote, near Nottingham. 

986. Stow-Nine-Churches, Northants, on 
the Watling Street. 

1000. ? Heaton, three miles S.W. from 
Lancaster. 

1027. May be Exford, Devon; and Bye 
Hill adjacent. 

1028. Longworth in Faringdon, 

1054. Should be Itchenstoke, near Win- 
chester. 

1031. There is nothing to show that this 
place is Kemsing, as in 370. Another 
cymesing occurs in Sibertswold parish (797). 


Berks (cf. ‘“ Linfordinga 


1125, 1131. Washington, Sussex. 

1189. Cannot possibly refer to Lechlade, 
which owes its name to the river Lech. 
Lhinegelade is perhaps referable to Lynwood, 
an old estate at the N.E. corner of the 
New Forest. The boundary Yttingaforda 
(ytene-ford) is still known as Wittenford, by 
Cadenham in Eling parish. 

1197. Pennare is on the Cornish coast. 

1299. This place is Cutsdean, in a de- 
tached part of Worcestershire near the 
source Bg the Guiting river. . 


EpWARD SMITH. 
58, Mexfield Road, 8.W. 


Rev. Biow. (See ante, p. 145.) 
—The Rev. E. P. Blow, Rector of Stretton- 
on-Fosse, whose aunt married the late Rev. 
Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, informs me 
that his grandfather the Rev. William Blow, 
Rector of Goodmanham, East Yorkshire, 
was a lineal descendant of Dr. John Blow, 
who succeeded Purcell as organist of West- 
minster Abbey. The sons of the Rector 
of Goodmanham, the Rev. John Blow and 
the Rev. William Blow, were both accom- 
plished musicians. The latter, the father 
of the Rev. E. P. Blow, was educated at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he was a 
contemporary and friend of the late Lord 
Kelvin. He became Rector of Layer Breton, 
Kelvedon, Essex, and was said to be 
the best amateur violinist in England. 
At one time he possessed valuable speci- 
mens of the art of Stradivarius, Amati, 
and Joseph Guarnerius, some of which 
he exhibited at the Inventions Exhibition. 

JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


TRAVELLING PontiFrs.—In view of the 
belief that Pope Pius X. favours a reversal 
of tradition in respect to continuous resi- 
dence at the Vatican, the following, from 
The Observer of 13 Aug., 1809, as quoted 
in a recent issue of that paper, may prove 
of interest 

“Florence, July 15.—Yesterday the Pope 
passed through Pisa on his way from Florence. 
He proceeded under an escort without any public 
ceremony. It is understood that he is to go to 
Avignon, in France.” 

CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Sprre-FeNcE.—This word occurs in an 
article by Mr. F. P. Walton of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, on ‘ Motive as an Element 
in Torts in the Common and in the Civil Law,’ 
reproduced from The Harvard Law Review in 
The Law Times of 7 August at p. 351. It 
appears to mean a screen erected on & 
boundary with the sole motive of annoying 
the adjoining owner. E. 8. B. 
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Queries. 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JEANNE D’ARc’s ARMOUR.—On 8 June, 
1907 (10 S. vii. 447), I called the attention 
of your readers to a forgotten votive slab 
bearing the effigy of the heroine, in the 
crypt of the Abbey of St. Denis. Since then 
the slab has been painted and gilded, and 
placed under the bust of Jeanne de Bourbon ; 
and I published a drawing of it in Le Magasin 
Pittoresque, April, 1909, and in a volume, 
‘Jeanne d’Arc, Heroine and Healer: Docu- 
mentary Evidences,’ Dulau and Williams 
& Norgate, 1909. 

But I have just examined the armour 
formerly attributed to Jeanne at the Musée 
des Invalides, and I find that it is the very 
image of the effigy on the St. Denis slab, 
though not appearing to be quite so ancient. 
Can any one trace the pedigree of the armour 
in Paris? It seems a replica or a copy, 
but after which model? It is easy to say, 
as many do, that, not being of the very time 
of Jeanne, it has no authenticity; but why 
do the two images resemble each other so 
closely. The slab at St. Denis had been 
ignored and forgotten long before the steel 
armour at the Invalides Museum was in 
full favour. CHARLES RassLER. 

30, Rue Lemarois, Auteuil. 


_PRovINS, SEINE-ET-MARNE.—The Comité 
d'Initiative de Provins (Seine-et-Marne) 
want to know dates and details when 
Provins was in the possession of the English, 
and where archival manuscripts relating to 
it per be consulted. (Mlle.) A. Turrion. 

35, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, S. W. 


‘ BROWNING AS A PREACHER.’—Can you 
tell me who is the author of an article upon 
Robert Browning entitled ‘ Browning as a 
Preacher "2 The copy I have is marked 
z A Fragment.” It is also marked in pencil 
wae for private circulation, Dublin, 
Lfind virtually the same article, beginnin 

L’Art pour PArt,” in The 
November, 1871, taken, as is said, from 
Dark Blue, but without the author’s name. 
The changes in the article are merely verbal. 
I should like to know where the article was 
first printed and the name of the author. 


Los Angeles, California. S. J. Parsons. 


Carnac.—Where can I get the fullest 
details and plans of Carnac in South Brit- 
tany ? Kindly send replies direct to 

Cot. CLEATHER. 

Rickmansworth. 


Scawton CHurRcH, YorKs.—Where can 
an illustrated account be seen of the little 
Norman church at Scawton, which lies 
between the Abbeys of Rievaulx and By- 
land? T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


ABBEY LANTERN-SLIDES.—On 26 Nov., 
1890, Mr. J. Grimshire lectured before the 
St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society on ‘The 
Abbey Churches of England, both Perfect 
and Ruinous, with Suggestions as to the 
Treatment of the Latter.’ This was illus- 
trated by ‘‘a very fine series of limelight 
views.” Can any one say where the slides 
arenow ? T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


BARONESS DE Ros; HER ARMS.—I should 
be glad of information respecting the arms 
of Baroness de Ros. Why does Debrett 
give these as Arg., a saltire gu. (FitzGerald) ? 
When the specimen sheet was submitted 
to the present Baroness, she corrected the 
arms borne by her father, the late Baron, 
which were: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gules, 
three water bougets arg. (for De Kos) ; 
2 and 3, Arg., a saltire gu. (for FitzGerald), 
as she wished for the De Ros arms alone, 
as borne by her great-grandmother, Charlotte, 
Baroness de Ros, in a lozenge, with two 
falcons as supporters. Debrett omits the 
latter. KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Capt. MAHAN ON JRELAND’S STRATEGIC 
Posrrion.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give the reference to a passage in Capt. 
Mahan’s works where he speaks of the effects 
upon England’s sea-power that the occupa- 
tion of Ireland by a foreign army would 
produce ? Kom Omso. 


VirGIn Mary’s Nut.—W. C. Hazlitt in 
‘ Faiths and Folk-lore,’ 1905, vol. i. p. 217, 
says :— 

“The same author [Martin], speaking in the last 
century of the Isle of Harris, says: ‘There is a 
variety of nuts, called molluska beans, some of 
which are used as amulets against witchcraft or an 
evil eye, particularly the white one; and upon this 
account they are worn about children’s necks, and 
if any evil is intended to them, they say the nut 
changes into a black colour......Malcolm Campbell, 
steward of Harris, told me that some weeks before 
my arrival there, all his cows gave blood instead of 
milk for several days together: one of the neigh- 
bours told his wife that this must be witchcraft, 
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and it would be easy to remove it, if she would but 
take the white nut, called the Virgin Mary’s nut, 
and lay it in the pail into which she was to milk 
the cows. This advice she presently followed, and 
having milked one cow into the pail with the nut 
in it, the milk was all blood, and the nut changed 
its colour into dark brown. She used the nut 
a, and all the cows gave pure good milk, which 
they ascribe to the virtue of the nut.’” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the 
scientific name of the plant that yields this 
Virgin Mary’s nut ? 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Oprnton.—As we publish the 
2,500th number of Public Opinion on Sep- 
tember 24th, I should be very glad if any of 
your readers could tell me any of the cireum- 
stances in which the first number of this 
paper was issued. I should especially be 
glad to hear from any who may have Be 
associated with the early numbers either on 
the literary or business side. 

P. L. PARKER. 

31 and 32, Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 


RicHarpD BARBOUR was elected on the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1665. 
I am desirous of obtaining particulars 

G. F. 


of his 
R. B. 


HENRY VINCENT was elected on the 
foundation of Westminster School in 1700. 
I should be glad of any information con- 
cerning his parentage and career. 

G. F. R. B. 


CaNADIAN Diary QuERIES,—I shall feel 
greatly obliged for replies to the following 
queries. They arise in a Canadian diary I 
am editing, and I fail to find the information 
anywhere. 

1, Who was Spencer Ariolo ? 

2. Who was Dosquet, Bishop of Samos ? 

3. Spencer: “The clock in Jones’s high 
house.” Where is this to be found ? 

4, Is the ‘History of Prince Ctesiphon ’ 
a book or poem ? F HALEY. 


parentage and career. 


Rev. JOHN Bonar, Episcopattan Minis- 
TER.—He was born in Edinburgh in August, 
1741, and published a sermon some time 
in 1773, entitled ‘The Advantages of the 
Insular Situation of Great Britain.’ He 
calls himself B.A. He was appointed Vicar 
of Queenborough in July, 1773, and in the 
minute of his appointment is styled M.A, 
He died in 1776. 

I cannot find his name in any register 
of the graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. 
In Dr. David Laing’s ‘ Edinburgh Graduates ’ 
there is a John Bonar who graduated M.A. 


27 April, 1760. He had been B.A. My 
difficulty is, if this is the same, that on the 
title-page of his sermon published in 1773, 
he describes himself as B.A.; and in the 
same year, in July, when presented to 
Queenborough, he is mentioned as M.A. 
lf any one can tell from what university 
he had his degrees, I shall be obliged. 
Horatius Bonar. 
3, St. Margaret’s Road, Edinburgh. 


Brunswick Boyne Society, 
&c.—TI shall be glad if any of your readers 
can give me information about the following 
old English bodies, viz., the Loyal and 
Friendly Society of the Blue and Orange 
(a body distinct from the Orange Order of 
to-day), the Brunswick Society, and the 
Boyne Society. Where can their records 
be seen ? 

I also desire information about any 
English memorials and inscriptions connected 
with the Revolution of 1688-90. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


Mrs. AND Miss VANECK.—Who were Mrs. 
and Miss Vaneck, mentioned in Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell’s ‘Collections and Recollections’ 
as having been the subjects of some of 
George IV.’s pranks when Prince of Wales ? 

Jas. TALBOT. 

Dublin. 


Hurstey Vicars.—On the back of 
Register Book III. of the Hursley parish 
registers are a few notes in the handwriting 
of the Rev. John Marsh, curate from 1786 
to 1820, and author of a history of the parish: 

‘‘Henricus Rowe, clericus, buried April 17, 1609. 

“Mr. William Symonds, Vicar of Hursley, buried 
May 5, 1616. 

John Cole, buried 1638 (9 

‘*Mr. Robert Maunder, Vicar, died 1673.” 

John Cole was Fellow of New College in 1614. 

Is anything known of the history of these 
Hampshire clerics ? F. H. 8. 

Romsey. 


LANSDOWNE MS. 720: AUDE- 
BERT.—Lansdowne MS. 720 at the British 
Museum is ascribed to ‘“ Nicolas Audebert 
of Orleans”? by a MS. note in the volume 
of the Catalogue which is kept for use in the 
Manuscript Room. The officials cannot 
give any information as to the source of, 
or authority for, this statement ; nor does 
the MS., which is a record of travel in Italy 
by a Frenchman who left Tours in 1574 
with Pignerolles, Mareschal du Logis, when 
the latter went to meet Henri III. on his 
return from Poland. The only other bio- 
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graphical details are that the writer’s birth- 
day was 25 April (fol. 558), and that he was 
elected president (rector of ‘ nation” ?) 
of Bologna University in 1574 or 1575 
(fol. 86). But in 1574 Nicolas Audebert, the 
son of the poet Germain, would have been 
only eighteen years old. Is there any 
means of identifying the writer ? 
E. 8. Bares. 


PeNN OF KIDDERMINSTER.—My grand- 
mother was Charlotte Penn, daughter of 
William Penn of Kidderminster. The Penns 
were descended from William Penn of 
Pennsylvania, but I cannot find the link, 
although my father showed me the genea- 
logical tree years ago, but this has been lost. 

William Penn (1840), his father (1795), and 
uncle Edward (1803) were buried in the 
family vault in Kidderminster old church- 
yard. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me 
to connect the Kidderminster Penns with 
those of Pennsylvania ? 

Joun_E, Spa A 

Ashford House, Talybont-on-Usk. semua 


“LE” BEFORE TRADES.—In records of 
the seventeenth century the article “le” 
is occasionally used before certain trades, as, 
for example, “the art, mystery, or occupa- 
tion of le grocer.” Can any correspondent 
give the explanation of this ? C. N. 


PawLet oF Pautroons, Hants.—William 
Pawlet, son and heir of William Pawlet 
(died 1596) by Dowsabel Pagett, married 
Frances, daughter of Edward St. Barbe (of 
Ashington, Somerset) by Frances Fleming of 
Broadlands, Hants. Frances St. Barbe 
was aged two years when her father made 
his will in 1592 (P.C.C.). Is she identical 
with “‘ Frances, wife of the Right Worshipful 
William Pawlet,” who was buried at Hursley 
(near Winchester) on 4 Oct., 1621? On 
that day also her infant “ Susanna” (who 
cost her mother her life) was baptized. 

Is anything further known of William 
Pawlet, who is said by the Hampshire pedi- 
grees to have been father of William Pawlet 
who married Deborah Dogget in 1670? 
And is it recorded when the Pawlets parted 
with Paultoons ? CROSSLET. 

Hursley. 


“ AN OLD EWE DRESSED LAMB FASHION.” 
—This saying, of a somewhat proverbial 
character, has been known to me from 
childhood, and may be, probably is, of con- 
siderable antiquity. It is generally applied 
to any woman of uncertain age who by her 
over-youthful style of dress desires to be 


thought young, It would appear to have 
originated from the practice of some butchers 
of dressing mutton so as to be easily mis- 
taken for lamb. Is anything known of its 
origin? Is it a provincialism ? and, if so, 
from what county did it come ? 
W. E. 
Westminster. 


ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA.—What 
is the history of the curious lock of hair 
pendent from this queen’s left ear? Is it 
mentioned in any book ? if so, where ? 

What became of the portrait of this 
queen once at Hampton Court? What 
other portraits of her are known ? 

(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE COPE. 
18, Harrington Court, S. 


ViLLAGES AND MANSIONS: THEIR Dis- 
APPEARANCE.—In an article in Country Life 
for 26 June it is stated :— 

** At the present nioment the ploughshare 
regularly over villages that were standing in the 
middle of last century, and whoever has conve 
with old inhabitants during the years between, say, 
1860 and 1885 or 1890, must have heard how, in their 
operations, they have frequently laid bare the 
foundations of houses and the remains of whole 
villages that have passed utterly out of existence. 
To say that these places have no records may 
true, but it does not justify scepticism. It would 
be easily possible to point to an exceptionally beau- 
tiful avenue that starts from one of the main roads 
going North, and apparently ends at an open field. 
For years people who did not give the matter much 
thought conjectured that it was an avenue leading 
to a comparatively modern hall that is standing now. 
A moment’s thought would have shown that this 
could not be the case, because the avenue goes 
straight past the structure. It was only ——_ 
the owner of the land causing a pit_to be dug for 
purposes of his own that the discovery was 
made of the foundations of the walls of what must 
have been a great house. Yet, although books, 
ancient and modern, have been searched, there is, 
so far as we can learn, no record whatever of that 
mansion.” 

Can the statement as to the disappear- 
ance of villages be substantiated? And 
where is the “exceptionally beautiful 


avenue ” on a road going North ? 
H. C. 


SpanisH Priests IN AByssintA.—When 
at Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia, in 1830, 
the Rev. Samuel Gobat was told that four 
Spanish priests came into the country five 
years before that time (i.e., about 1825), 
but they disappeared immediately. (See 
his ‘ Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in 
Abyssinia,’ 1834, 184.) Is anything 
known of these Spanish priests ? 

Frepx. A. EpWARDs. 


30, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 
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Replies. 


LONDON TAVERNS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
(10 S. xii. 127.) 


Amoncst prominent inns flourishing during 
this period may be mentioned the following : 

“The Magpie” stood upon the present 
site of ‘‘ The Three Nuns,” adjacent to the 
Aldgate Station of the Underground Rail- 
way. The old hostel was pulled down to 
make way for the later. Some of its tokens 
are still preserved. They are dated 1648, 
and have “ W. A. G.” stamped upon them. 
These letters are assumed to be the taverner’s 
initials. De Foe in ‘ Memoirs of the Plague’ 
(1665) refers to the inn as “ the Pie Tavern 
over against the end of Houndsditch.”’ 

Hard by, in the Minories, contemporary 
with ‘‘The Magpie,” there flourished a 
curiously constructed half-timbered hostel 
known as “The Old Fountain.” It was 
taken down in 1793. 

In Henry V.’s time Eastcheap was known 
as ‘‘ the street of Cookshops.” A celebrated 
tavern in that thoroughfare was ‘The 
Boar’s Head.” It stood between Rood and 
Philpot Lanes, upon the site of the present 
Worcester House. Shakespeare refers to it. 
It was consumed in the Great Fire of 1666, 
rebuilt soon afterwards, and finally demo- 
lished in 1831. The ancient sign of the 
second inn, carved in stone, is preserved in 
the Guildhall Museum. 

“The Bear at the Bridge” was close to 
the foot of old London Bridge. It was 
popular in the seventeenth century amongst 
passengers who used the tilt boats that 
plied on the Thames. It also possessed a 
famous bear-baiting garden. Pepys in his 
diary notes that the Duke of Richmond 
eloped with the King’s cousin, the fair 
Frances Stewart, and joined the latter 
at the “Bear at the Bridge Foot.” A 
token issued by a keeper of this tavern is 


reserved in the British Museum. Upon it | 1675. 


is a representation of a muzzled and chained 


The old “Tabard” in the Borough was 
originally built in 1307 by the Abbot of 


Hyde. It was destroyed during a large 
conflagration in Southwark, and rebuilt 
in Elizabeth’s reign. 

“The White Hart,” also in Southwark, 
was consumed in the same fire. It was 
Jack Cade’s head-quarters in 1450, 

“The Swan Tavern,” in Crooked Lane, 
E.C., was originally known as “ The Leaden 


Porch.” In 1461 it was the property of 
Sir John Merston. 

“The Three Cranes,” which was situated 
near to what is now Upper Thames Street, 
was a famous hostel in the days of King 
James I. 

“The Pope’s Head” was in Pope’s Head 
Alley, E.C. It was a popular place of 
meeting in the reign of Edward IV. In 1615 
the first Earl of Craven gave it to the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company for charitable 
purposes. This tavern was another of 
the many destroyed by the Great Fire, 
and rebuilt. It was finally demolished in 
1790. 

“The King’s Head” (formerly “The 
Rose”), in the Poultry, was also consumed 
in the Great Fire. At the Restoration it was 
a most popular inn. Its sign was the work 
of the celebrated Dutch painter Samuel van 
Hoogstraaten. 

“The Blossoms”? was in Lawrence Lane, 
E.C. When Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many and King of Spain, visited London in 
1522, he directed the landlord of ‘ The 
Blossoms” to provide “xx beddes and a 
stable for Ix horses ”’ for the use of a portion 
of his retinue. 

“The Mermaid” stood at the corner of 
Bread Street and Cheapside. Sir Walter 
Raleigh is believed to have there formed the 
Mermaid Club, of which Shakespeare is 
said to have been a member. 

“The Goose and Gridiron ’’ was in London 
House Yard. It was built upon the site 
of ‘‘ The Mitre,” which was destroyed in the 
Great Fire. The name “Goose and Grid- 
iron”? was given in ridicule of Swan 
and Harp,” then a usual sign for inns in 
which musical entertainments took place. 
During the rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Sir Christopher Wren was for some little 
time the Worshipful Master of the St. Paul’s 
Masonic Lodge, whose meetings were held 
at this tavern. He presented to it the 
mallet and trowel he used in the laying 
of the foundation stone of the Cathedral in 


“The Castle” was in Fleet Sireet, at the 
corner of Shoe Lane. References are made 
to it so long ago as 1432. It was long the 
meeting-place of the Clockmakers’ Company. 
Rebuilt after the Great Fire, it claimed (in 
1708) to possess the largest sign in London. 
“The White Hart ” in the Borough (already 
alluded to) boasted of the second in point of 
size. 

The well-known “Cheshire Cheese” in 
Fleet Street was rebuilt in 1667 upon the 
site of a more ancient hostel. 
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“The Cock” stood upon a portion of the 
site of the new Law Courts in the Strand. 
Pepys in his diary (1668) notes :— 

“Thence by water to the Temple, and there to 
the ‘Cock’ alehouse, and drank, and ate lobster, and 
sang, and was mightily merry.’ 

Close to “‘ The Cock ” was “‘ The Marigold.” 
The spot where it stood is now occupied 
by Child’s Bank. Its original sign is still 
preserved in that banking house. 

Next door to “‘The Marigold” was an 
inn known as “ The Devil.” Its sign repre- 
sented St. Dunstan twisting his adversary 
by the nose with a pair of red-hot pincers. 
It was pulled down in 1787. 

So numerous were London hostels in the 
seventeenth century that Sir Walter Scott 
asserted: ‘‘The signs of ale-houses and 
taverns indicated they were equal in number 
to all other houses put together.” 

Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

(See the lists at 10S. xi. 102, and the references 


there given. A list of Commonwealth inns will 
appear next week.] 


“Bourne” In Piace-Names (10 S. xi. 
361, 449; xii. 130).—This subject, as Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL justly remarks, is 
certainly a large one, but its size might be 
kept within reasonable bounds if care were 
taken to avoid incorrect inferences. I am 
charged with a common fault of contro- 
versialists—that of choosing such names as 
fit my argument. I am told that I leave 
out names which prove that towns were 
often named from rivers. As a matter of 
fact, I never said that towns were not 
named from rivers. On the contrary, 
I gave the names of Plymouth and Plymp- 
ton, which are named from the Plym ; 
and I omitted Tavistock, Exeter, &c., 
because I did not wish to occupy the space 
of ‘N. & Q.’ with the “ almost innumerable ” 
names of towns that were called after rivers. 
What I really said was that the “names of 
towns are very rarely identical with the 
names of rivers,” and I instanced, among 
others, the Severn and the Medway. Sir 
Hersert MaxweELt replies: ‘“ True about 
Severn, but as to Medway, the name Maid- 
stone was, I believe, Medweegesttin in Anglo- 
Saxon=Medway’s town.” But, granted 
that it was so, Medway’s town is surely not 
the same thing as Medway, any more than 
an armlet is the same thing as an arm, or 
an eyeglass the same thing as an eye. The 
fact that there is a town called Maidstone 
does not prove that there is a town called 


Medway. Nor is Alcluith, the cliff on the 
Clyde, exactly identical with Clyde. 

The story of the Gade, which was narrated 
once before by Str HERBERT MAXWELL in 
a note of his upon the “ West Bourne”’ 
controversy, bears out my remark that 
“it is not a habit with English people to 
call by its specific name the river or stream 
with which they are most familiar”; but 
it does not prove anything more. The 
bailiff, after local inquiry, discovered the 
name of the stream, and it figures, of course, 
in every map of Hertfordshire. There is, 
however, a strong presumption that the 
river-name Gade, like the Cam and the 
Arun, is comparatively modern, and sug- 
gested by the place-name Gaddesden (see 
Skeat’s ‘Place - Names of Hertfordshire,’ 
p. 21). It is not, therefore, a very happy 
instance to bring forward, as the peasantry 
might allowably be ignorant of what is more 
or less a “ book-name.” 

Sm Hersert MaxweE does, however, 
give some names of streams that are identical 
with names of towns, such as Bladenoch, 
Annan, and Girvan. Although I have 
endeavoured to clarify my Devonian intellect 
by intermarriage with the Isle of Skye, I am 
unfortunately ignorant of Gaelic, and can 
offer no opinion on a matter of which I 

ossess neither linguistic nor historical 
onl. To appreciate the full force of 
Str H. MaAxwe tt’s statement, the early 


history of these towns would have to be 
investigated. But his remarks regarding 
the “ wonderfully minute picture of primitive 
Britain presented by the specific names con- 
ferred automatically by Celtic and Saxon 
settlers’? seem hardly consistent with the 


view of Pror. Skeat. That view, so far as 
I understand it, is that, during the many 
thousand years of its existence, a stream 
had no name until some Anglo-Saxon settler 
came along, built a mill or a church on its 
bank, and called it Milbourn or Kirkburn, 
as the case might be. Some time afterwards 
the name of the stream was applied to the 
village ; and when the villagers forgot the 
origin of the name of the stream, in con- 
sequence of its being applied to the village, 
they made a new compound, and added the 
word “ water.” 

I have endeavoured to find some historical 
evidence that might confirm Pror, SKEat’s 
views, and have to some extent succeeded. 
Pror. Sxeat refers to the village of Shal- 
bourne in Wiltshire, which he says means 
“shallow bourne.” In a charter of King 
Edward the Elder, granting freedom to 
Taunton, and dated a.p. 904, there is men- 
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tion of “xx. [manentes] ext Stoce juxta 
Scealdeburnan.” In a charter of Ki 
Edgar, of similar purport, and dated a.p. 
968, the ‘‘ xx. manentes”’ are “ zt Scealde- 
burnan stoce,”” a@ name which is repeated in 
the Anglo-Saxon version. The process 
seems to be that some one built a 
“stoke” on the banks of the “ Scealde- 
burne,” which was first called the stoke 
at the Scealdeburne, and then Scealde- 
burne-stoke; finally the ‘“stoke’’ was 
——— and the place remained simply 
Scealdeburne. The same process is observ- 
able in a charter of King Edward the 
Elder, dated aA.p. 900, where reference is 
made to “x. manentes in illo loco qui 
dicitur «zt Stoce be Hysseburnan.” In 
later charters this place is simply Hysse- 
burne, which Thorpe identifies with Hurst- 
bourne in Hampshire. 

Sometimes “ ham ”’ is employed instead of 
“ stoke.’ In King Alfred’s will the “ham 
zt Lambburnan.” is mentioned, with refer- 
ence to the modern Lambourn in Berkshire. 
This would probably become ‘‘ Lambburne- 
ham,” and in time the final “ ham” would 
be dropped, just as “ tin” has been dropped 
in “ Angemeringtiin,”’ the modern Angmer- 
ing in Sussex. 

There are, however, some apparent diffi- 
culties in the way of a full acceptance of 
Pror. SkEat’s view. Why should people 
forget the origin of the name of the stream 
because it is applied to the village ? Nothing 
is more permanent than the names of rivers. 
The Thames and the Severn, the Seine and 
the Loire, the Rhone and the Rhine, have 
not changed their names since Roman times, 
and had probably been known by those 
appellations for many centuries before 
Romulus was heard of. It seems, therefore, 
contrary to experience that the name, say, 
of the stream Milbourn should be forgotten 
because the village Milbourn was built, 
es ecially as the meaning of the word 

ourn”’? was by no means forgotten. It 
was in common use long after the days of 
Leland. ‘Come o’er the bourn, Bessie, to 
me” was a favourite song in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, and is quoted by Shakespeare 
in ‘ King Lear.’ - Knowing thus the meaning 
of “ bourn,” why should the villagers make 
@ new compound, and invent the tautologous 
“bourn-water ” ? 

I will not take up space by saying more, 
but will confine myself to one point. It 
might remove some doubts in my mind 
if the origin of the Low Latin word could 
be ascertained, of which the earlier form 
was butina, and the later form bodina or 


bodena. From this word were derived the 
French bodne, bosne, bone, bonne, bonde, and 
borne, and the English bound and bourne in 
the sense of a boundary or limit. 

W. F. PripEavux. 


‘A SKETCH FROM NaturRE’ (10 S. xii. 
148).—Though I cannot answer Mr. HAyYEs’s 
question, he may like to make the acquaint- 
ance of ‘Observations on Early Rising 
and on Early Praying, as a Means of Happi- 
ness, and as an Incentive to Devotion. By 
Henry Erskine Head, A.M., Curate of Broom- 
field, Somerset,” 12mo, Longman, 1828. 

Wo. H. PEET. 


BAGNIGGE House (10 S. xi. 385).—If the 
“‘satyr’s head ”’ is still in evidence between 
61 and 63, King’s Cross Road, it must, 
I think, be an imaginary restoration, for 
I have a tracing of the sculpture as it is 
recorded by the eminent antiquary Mr. 
E. B. Price in the Descriptive Index to 
vol. iii. of the ‘ Publications of the Anti- 
quarian Etching Club,’ 1852. The head is 
no more the head of a satyr than that of 
Bacchus himself; but it does strongly 
resemble the Chandos portrait of Shake- 
speare without the tufted chin and mous- 
tache, and certainly it differs entirely 
from the illustration of it in Mr. Philip 
Norman’s ‘ London Signs and Inscriptions ’ 
(1893, p. 195). The Descriptive Index 
alluded to says :— 

“13. E. B. Price.—Sculpture, Old Bagnigge Wells. 
This etching was made from a sketch taken in 1845. 
Since then the head has disappeared [the italics are 
mine], and the inscription has become scarcely 
discernible. It is placed over the door leading to 
the garden of Mr. Chapman, whose house and 
brewery adjoin. The fame of Ba nigge Wells and 
its tea gardens has long since faded away. Its 
arbours and its alcoves, its Cupids and its fountains, 
have all given place to bricks and mortar.” 

There is a very interesting account of 
Bagnigge Wells in Samuel Palmer’s ‘St. 
Pancras,’ 1870, pp. 77-90. The etching of 
1845 represents rather a death-mask. The 
eyes are closed, and it has neither beard nor 
head-dress, as in the so-called ‘‘ satyr’s 
head.” 

Punch in 1833 gave @ humorous account 
of Bagnigge Wells, with woodcuts. See 
also Tomlins’s ‘ Perambulation of Islington,’ 
1858, pp. 163, 172; Wheatley’s ‘ Cunning- 
ham’; The City Press, 18 March, 1903, 
p. 4, col. 5; ‘Ancient Tea-Gardens round 
London,’ in The Mirror (date unnoted) ; 
Colman’s ‘Prologue to Bon-Ton,’ 1775; 
Daily Telegraph, 21 March, 1903; Globe, 
20 March, 1903; the Archer Collection in 
the British Museum (Print Department) ; 
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‘The London Pleasure Gardens,’ by Warwick 
Wroth, F.S.A., 1896, pp. 56-67; and ‘ The 
Amusements of London,’ by Wm. B. Boulton, 
1901, vol. i. pp. 35, 50-54, and 77. 
J. Hotpen MacMrcwaet. 
10, Royal Crescent, W. 


Louis XVIII.’s QUEEN AND WESTMINSTER 
(10 8S. xii. 108).—Stanley’s ‘ Memo- 
rials of Westminster Abbey,’ 3rd ed., 1869, 
p- 203, has :— 

“Tn the same vault as the Duke of Montpensier, 
was interred (with the burial-place marked) Louise 
de Savoy, the Queen of Louis XVIII., who died at 
Hartwell. Her remains were removed to Sardinia 
on March 5, 1811 (Burial Register): and at the 
same time the coffins of two Spaniah ambassadors 
—one, that of Don Pedro Ronquillo (see Evelyn's 
‘Memoirs,’ iii. 41), which had lain in the Lennox 
Chapel since the time of William III. (Crull, p. 107) 
the other which had been deposited in the Ormon 
vault March 2, 1811—were sent back to Spain.” 


In the margin is: “Queen Louise de 
Savoy, Nov. 26, 1810.” This gives, I 
suppose, the date of her death. The name 
of the second Spanish ambassador is not 
given. 

Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, a seat 

belonging to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
was inhabited by Louis XVIII. from 1807 
to 1814. The vault referred to is in the 
south-east corner of Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
_ Imay mention that the reference to Crull 
is in my copy of ‘The Antiquities of St. 
Peter's ; or, The Abbey-Church of West- 
minster,’ 3rd ed., 1722, vol. i. p. 124, where 
the named Spanish ambassador is described 
as 


“Don Pedro de Ronquillo, Conde de Granado; 
&e,, Ambassador Extraordinary from the King of 
Spain to King James II. and to King William III. 
and Queen Mary, who dying in the Year 1691, his 
Corps was deposited here,” 


i.e, in the Duke of Richmond’s Chapel in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
RosBERT PIERPOINT. 


In the ‘Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey,’ by the late Dean Stanley, 
in a foot-note on p- 188, the learned author 
states that 


“in the same vault as the Duke of Montpensier w 
interred (with the burial-place de 
praited Queen of Louis XVIII. (Register), who 
s in 1813 (¢ ies of E 
hat pas ao ies of England and Wales, 


* The ‘Beauties of England and Wales’ was a 
work in eighteen volumes, with an introduction by 
“8 N. Brewer. _The work was written by various 

ands, the portion relating to London and West- 
minster being by the Rev. 5 . Nightingale. 


The date of the interment is given as 

26 Nov., 1810, and not, as stated by Mr. 
SHorTER, 13 Nov., 1810. 
_ The late Dean Bradley’s daughter Mrs. 
A. Murray Smith, in her book ‘ The Roll Call 
of Westminster Abbey,’ p. 384, says, speak- 
ing of the vault in which the Duke of Mont- 
pensier had been buried, “‘ where rested after- 
wards (1810) for a few months the remains 
of Queen Louise of Savoy, wife of Louis 
XVIII., before they were removed to Sar- 
dinia.”’ This information is also found, in 
slightly varying words, in the ‘ Deanery 
Guide’ to the Abbey, written by the same 
lady in conjunction with her sister Mrs. 
Birchenough. 

It will thus be seen that there is a diverg- 
ence between the authorities quoted as to the 
date of the removal of the Queen’s remains 
and the place to which they were removed. 
The interment at St. Denys may have been 
another temporary one on French soil, 
preparatory to the final one in the Queen’s 
native land. If the coffin was afterwards 
seen in the crypt of Cagliari Cathedral, it 
would appear that this must be so. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


In Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ under 
date 26 Nov., 1810, is the record of her 
burial; but the relative note says that the 
interment was intended to be only tem- 

orary, and that, according to the Funeral 
Book: her remains were taken up on 5 March, 
1811, and delivered to Mr. Martin, under- 
taker, for the purpose of being removed to 
Sardinia. DIEGO. 


(Mr. A. R. Baytry, Cor. F. E. R. 
Urquuart, and also thanked for replies. ] 


“ Bostine ” (10 8. xi. 508 ; xii. 75, 113).— 
Parker’s ‘ Glossary ’ gives :— 

Boast, Hbaucher, Fr., Abbozzare, Ital., Bosiren, 

Ger. ; to boast, boast out, or block out a piece of stone 
or woodwork, is to shape it into the simple form 
that approaches the nearest to its ultimate figure, 
leaving its smaller details to be worked out after- 
wards......Also Bossage is any stone that is intended 
for subsequent sculpture in a building.” 
In my experience the terms boasting, boasted, 
are generally applied to masonry. I cannot 
say I ever heard them in connexion with 
woodwork. W. Henry 

38, North Road, Highgate. 


In a well-kept stable the lower parts of the 
polished woodwork of the sides of the stalls 
are protected against damage by kicking 
by a kind of extra dado of wood, which 
is renewed as occasion requires ; and when 
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the horse is a bad kicker it is sometimes 
supplemented by a thick padding of straw 
and sacking. This dado is known here 
(South-West Lancashire) as ‘‘ the bosting’ 
or ‘‘ the bostings.”’ E. S. B. 


Cricket SLANG (10 S. xii. 
110).—The word ‘ googlie ” is quite familiar 
to me, and is in common use in the ver- 
nacular on both sides of the Tweed. I 
never saw it printed, and I do not think 
it should begin with a g. The word is 
“‘jugglie,” a form of “ juggling ”’—that is, 
deceptive. 

To a Borderer the word means unsteady, 
say as applied to furniture, like a table or a 
chair with rickety legs or loose joints; or 
holding with an unsteady hand=wobbling. 

In Borderland, and more particularly in 
Northumberland, ‘‘jug” is in the local 
dialect pronounced as “‘ j 


Prospect Park, Exeter. 


Supposing the cricket term ‘“ googlie,” 
used for a tricky kind of bowling, to have 
originated in South Africa, it may be a 
corruption of the Dutch goochelen, goochelaar 
=magician, juggler, any kind of prestidi- 
gitateur ; goochelary = jugglery, sleight of 
hand. The ch alternates with g, k, and gg: 
see Kluge, ‘ Etym. Dict.,’ under ‘ Gaukler,’ 
and if possible J. Franck’s ‘Dutch Etym. 
Dict... etymological connexion with 
juggler,” jongleur, jocularius, hardly seems 
probable. 

I should like to hear whether my guess 
seems likely. W. Raarr, 

Rue Guénégaud 33, Paris, VI. 


(10S. xii. 127).—Mr. MAYHEW 
is quite correct in taking this to be a deriva- 
tive of the Arabic root harak, to move, 
whence it comes to mean a movement of 
troops, an army on the move, an expedition 
or raid. For a fuller account see 10 S. vii. 133. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Harka is undoubtedly an Arabic word, 
but it will not be found in classical literature 
with its present-day meaning in Morocco. 
Unless one sees-a word in Arabic letters, 
it is rather difficult to identify it; but I 
think Mr. Mayuew is right in ascribing 
harka to the Arabic haraka, to move, whence 
the verbal harakah, which in Persian and 
Hindustani is pronounced harkat, and signifies 
@ tumult or row. Harka may have origin- 
ally meant a body of troops in movement, 
and thence an armed body of men in general. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


PLAINS = TIMBER-DENUDED LANDs (10° 


S. xii. 81).—As regards the Colonial use of 
this word, Prof. Morris (‘ Austral-English,’ 
p. 359) accurately defines it as “ implying 
not only flatness, but treelessness.” It is 
seldom used in the singular. Australians 
almost invariably speak or write of “the 
plains,” or treeless country, in contradis- 
tinction to the ‘‘ bush,” or forest lands. 
Anthony Trollope, in his ‘ Australia and 
New Zealand,’ vol. i. p. 250, says: 
‘**Squatters who look after their own runs 
always live in though their 
sheep are pastured on the plains. 

J. F. HoGan. 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue. 


A corroborative quotation is found in 
the translation (c. 1450) of an Oxfordshire 
charter of 1190 (‘English Register of 


Godstow Nunnery,’ p. 217): “p at is to sey, 
in medewys, & in pasturys, & in —— 


Mr. STAPLeTon’s suggestion that the 
word “ plains ” was used to denote “ timber- 
denuded lands”? may perhaps throw some 
light on Henry of Huntingdon’s statement 
that Harold ‘‘aciem suam construxit in 
planis Hastinges.”” Freeman denounced 
this as “ grotesquely inaccurate,” but Mr. 
Round pointed out that “another such 
stretch of Sussex Down is known as ‘ Plump- 
ton Plain’” (‘Feudal England, p. 337). 
But it seems doubtful whether the chalk 
downs at Plumpton can ever have been 
really wooded; possibly ‘plains’ may 
have been used to signify land simply devoid 
of timber, as well as land which had been 
cleared, G. H. 

Lowestoft. 


PROTECTION FOR BURNING” 1592 (10 S. 
xii. 149).—The preposition for is so often 
used in Middle English (see ‘ N.E.D.’) in 
the sense of “against” or ‘‘ to prevent, 
where we should now use from, that it is 
quite possible that the above phrase may 
mean ‘insurance against fire.” It is worth 
considering ; because, if such be the case, 
no licence to burn is referred to, but almost 
the contrary is meant. All students of 
Middle English must be familiar with this 
strange use of for, Wa W. SKEAT. 


A “protection for burning’ was a docu- 
ment enabling the bearer to go about begging 
to make up some loss, usually by fire. In 
Campbell’s ‘Materials for the History of 
Henry VIL.,’ vol. i. pp. 260-61, will be found 
the full text of a petition to the King for 
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— to William West, husbandman of 
ast Greenwich, Kent, to collect alms in 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, Essex, 
and Suffolk for a year, on account of his 
farm having been burnt and damage done 
to the extent of 201. A. RHODEs. 


_BaLLoons AND FryinG Macurygs (10 
xii. 106, 158).—The following are a few 
references which may prove useful to the 
future historian of the aeroplane :— 

‘The Aeronef,’ Chambers’s Journal, 16 Jan., 1864. 

Mechanics’ ‘Magazine (some date in August or 
September, 1855). 

The Flying Machine,’ London Journal, 18 Oct., 
1851, p. 106. 

‘ Aeroplane Failures,’ Daily Telegraph, 29 March, 


907. 
“— Air’s Domain,’ Daily Telegraph, 8 April, 
of the Air,’ cbid., but undated, after 


‘Flying Machine Vagaries at the Alexandra 
Palace,’ Daily Express. 16 April, 1907. 

‘Aviation a Century Ago,’ Globe, 21 Sept., 1908. 

‘ Pioneers of the Air,’ ibid., 8 April, 1907. 


J. 


nan old scrap-book at the Reading Public 
Library (p. 45, 3321, M.R.) I recently saw 
an account of an “Aerial Navigator or 
Atmospheric Machine,” illustrated, entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, published by Vickers, 
28, Holywell Street. The machine is stated 
to be “for the conveyance of Passengers, 
Troops, and Government Despatches to 
India and China in the short space of Five 
Days.” The account is dated 20 Feb., 1843. 

R. J. Fynmore. 


“THe Saracen’s Heap,” Snow Hinz 
(10 S. xii. 65, 131).—I have not seen the 
article, ‘ Notes on some Dickens Places and 
People,’ in The Pall Mall Magazine, to which 
Mr. Hotpen MacMicHaet refers, but I 
should think Charles Dickens the Younger 
was correct in alluding to “‘ The Saracen’s 
Head” as the Dickens spot which dis- 
appeared with the construction of Holborn 
Viaduct. This was a cause of the dis- 
appearance of this ancient hostelry. ‘ The 
Belle Sauvage” was on Ludgate Hill. The 
Spot is marked by La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
eccupied by the publishing offices of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. and other firms; and an im- 
portant railway receiving office is a slight 
link with the past at the north-western 
Corner of the site. ‘‘La Belle Sauvage 
Tnn was not in any way affected by the 
Holborn Viaduct construction, but went the 
way of most of the old London inns when 
the necessity for them ceased to exist. 

F. A. Russet. 


‘Tur Sartor’s ConsoLaTion’ (10 S. xii. 
10).—This is attributed to William Pitt, 
Master Attendant at Malta. My only copy 
is in a volume of ‘ Penny Readings’ edited 
by Tom Hood, jun., published 1866, which 
states that the author is said to have died 
in 1840. This date is wrong. He died 
at Malta in August, 1839. } 

Pitt was born in 1778, and educated at 
an academy kept by Mr. Wragg at Stoke 
Newington. He quitted that in January, 
1791, to enter one at Lewisham, kept by 
the Rev. Dr. Hall, who afterwards removed 
to the Uxbridge Road. If he wrote the 
song, he nowhere mentions it in his journal, 
but he describes the inspiration. It was 
the custom for the pupils at Stoke New- 
ington to attend the Aquatic Theatre, 
Sadler’s Wells. In September, 1790, there was 
an entertainment describing a gallant exploit 
by a Lieut. Riou off the Cape of Good Hope, 
in which there was a song, of the same cha- 
racter, as follows :— 

When the anchor is weigh’d and the Ship’s un 

moor’d, 

And landsmen lag behind, Sir ; 

The Sailor joyfully skips on beard, 

And in swearing he prays for a wind, Sir. 
Towing here, yeoing there, 

Steadily, readily, cheerily, merrily, 

Still from care and thinking free 

Is a Sailor’s life at sea. 

When the wind at night whistles o’er the deep, 

And sings to landsmen dreary, 

The Sailor fearless goes to sleep, 

Or takes his watch most cheerly ; 
Snoozing here, boozing there, &e. 

When we sail with a freshening breeze, 

And landsmen all grow sick, Sir, 

The Sailor lolls with his mind at ease, 

Whilst the Song and the Can go quick, Sir. 
Laughing here, quaffing there, &c. 


ba > the sky looks black, and the winds blow 


ard, 
And landsmen skulk below, Sir; 
Jack mounts up to the topsail yard, 
And he turns his Quid as he goes, Sir. 
Hauling here, bawling there, &c. 
When the foaming waves run mountains high, 
And landsmen cry all’s gone, Sir; 
The Sailor hangs ’twixt sea and sky, 
And jokes with Davy Jones, Sir. — 
Dashing here, crashing there, &c. 


When the ship d’ ye see becomes a wreck, 
And landsmen take to the boats, Sir, 
The Sailor scorns to quit the deck, 
While a single plank ’s afloat, Sir. 
Swearing here, tearing there, Kc. 
Still from care and thinking free 
Is a Sailor’s life at sea. 


Pitt was the son of a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Bingley, Pitt & Bingley, ship 
insurance brokers, of 21, Birchin Lane, and 
his father’s influence obtained him a position 
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in a packet on 15 July, 1795. He served 
at Martinique and Jamaica, then on the 
American coast, and many other stations ; 


From the above one may gather that 


‘The Sailor’s Consolation ’ is not the proper 
name of ‘‘ One night came on a hurricane,” 


then was a prisoner of war in France for | &c., of which, apparently, Dibdin was not the 


twelve months. After his release he served 
in the West Indies again. 

To relate all his career is unnecessary. 
He was Master Attendant at Madras till 
he was placed on the retired list of the 
Navy in July, 1821; two years afterwards 
he was appointed to Jamaica, and in 1827 
to Malta, where, as already mentioned, 
he died. These particulars are taken from 
his journals, published in London in 1840 


author. 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


MESWINDE THE Farr (10S. ix. 8, 54, 77)- 


—According to Mannying’s version of the 
tale in the ‘ Handlynge Synne,’ Merswynde 
and Bevo were the names of two of the 
Curst Dancers themselves :— 


Twey maydens were yn here coueyne, 
Mayden Merswynde and Wybessyne. 


They came to Célbigk and persuaded the 


under the title of ‘The Cabin Boy : being | Ptiest’s daughter to join them :— 


the Memoirs of an Officer in the Civil Depart- 
ment of H.M. Navy, well known by the Name 
of Billy Pitt.” He more than once mentions 
a favourite song of his, “‘ Times are changed, 
said the dog’s-meat man.” 

A. RHODES. 


“One night came on a hurricane,” &c., 
appears in * The Universal Songster,’ ii. 161. 
Its title there is ‘ Billy, let’s thank Provi- 
dence that you and I are Sailors.’ These 
words, having “So” prefixed, are the last 
line of the song. The first stanza is as follows, 
differing from the version in the query :— 
One night came on a _ hurricane, the sea was 

mountains rolling, 
When Barney Buntline turned his quid, and said to 
Billy Bowling, 
A strong Sow-wester’s blowing, Billy, can’t you hear 
it roar now? 
Lord _ help ’em, how I pities all unhappy folks on 
shore now ! 
The air is ‘‘ Bow, wow, wow.” No outhor’s 
name is given. In the indexes of the three 
volumes of ‘The Universal Songster’ those 
songs attributed to Dibdin appear under his 
name. This appears under ‘Naval.’ 
In ‘ The Songs of Charles Dibdin Chrono- 
logically Arranged,’ to which is prefixed a 
memoir by George Hogarth, 1844, in the 
index to the first lines “‘ One night came on,” 
&ec., does not appear. In the index to the 
titles is ‘The Sailor’s Consolation; or, 
Spanking Jack.’ This song begins :— 
Spanking Jack was so comely, so pleasant, so jolly, 
Though winds blew great still hed 
and sing, 
This edition contains, according to the 
preface, more than a thousand of Dibdin’s 
songs. 
In ‘The Universal Songster’ (vol. i. 
p- 207) the title of the latter song is ‘ Spank- 
ing Jack’ only ; while in ‘ The New Musical 
end Vocal Cabinet,’ 1820 (vol. ii. p. 92), 
its title is ‘The Sailor’s Consolation’ only, 


wyth hem to karolle the chirche aboute, 
Beune ordeyned here karollyng: | 
Gerlew endyted what they shuld syng: 
thys ys the karolle that they sunge, 

As telleth the latyn tunge, nee 
Equitabat Beuo, &e. (E.E.T.S. edition.) 


A short review in Romania, vol. xxv., of 


Schréder’s paper on the subject says that 
“i] en résulte notamment que la version ot se 
trouve intercalé le premier comme de la chanson 
que chantaient les danseurs de Colbigk en l’an 101% 
remonte & un certain Dietrich (Theodoricus), yui 
prétendait avoir été un de ces danseurs, et qui fut 
guéri de sa maladie convulsive 4 Wilton, en Angle- 
terre, au tombeau de sainte Edith. C’est donc une 
chanson allemande (de la Basse Saxe) qu'il faut 
chercher sous la transcription latine, 

Equitabat dux Bovo per silvam frondosam 

Ducebat secum Mersuindem formosam. 

Quid stamus? Cur non imus?” 
FRANK W. Hacgquvolt. 

Penarth. 


Joun Bossom, Cook oF UNIVERSITY 
CoLLEGE, Oxrorp (10 8S. xii. 150).—The 
term “ persone privilegiate,” in the widest 
sense, includes all persons who enjoyed 
the immunities conferred by charter on 
the corporation of the University. These 
privileged persons might include the servants, 
who were divided into (1) the ‘‘ common” 
servants, such as the college porter (janitor) 
and the college cook (coquus); and (2) the 
‘* personal ”’ servants. 

Bossom was, and is, I think, a well-known 
name in Oxford. R. Bossom was one of the 
two city chamberlains in 1724. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


A “‘privilegiate’’ is one who is exempt 
from the rigour of the Common Law. See 
Cowel. J. MacMIcHact. 


TWELVE SURNAME (10 S. xii. 149).—This 
surname appears to be fairly common. 
Twelve or Twelves, according to Bardsley 
(‘Dictionary of English and Welsh Sur- 


“by Mr. Dibdin.” 


names’), is @ corruption of Twell or Twells, 
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meaning “at the well,’ like Attewell and 
Wells. I think Bardsley is in error in 
ascribing to the same class the name Welstod, 
Wellstod, or Wellstood, which he says is 
“at the well-stead,”’ but which looks to me 
more like the Anglo-Saxon term for an inter- 
preter. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


I have noted a number of curious surnames 
that I have come across in different parts 
of the country, and on looking at my list 
I find both Twelves and Twelvetrees. Six- 
smith is also on my list. 


R. F. GARDINER. 
Glasgow. 


First ExLerHant Exurisirep (10 S. xi. 
467).—Mr. R. H. Tuornton deals only 
with the first elephant exhibited in America, 
and that in 1796; but the earliest one in 
England must have been very long before. 
One example—and perhaps that is relatively 
late—is to be found thus advertised in The 
Flying Post for 29 Nov.-2 Dec., 1701 :— 

“ This is to Fe notice, That there is lately 
arrived a large Elephant, the biggest that ever was 
in Europe, and performs varieties of Exercise for 
Diversion and Laughter, viz., Exercises the Musket, 
flourishes the Colours, very nimble and swift in 
several Postures ; he also bears two Persons upon 
his Trunck, two upon his Ears, and ten upon his 
Back ; with several Varieties. Is to be seen at the 
White-Horse Inn, in Fleetstreet, from 10 in the 
Morning till 6 at Night.” 


ALFRED F. Rossins. 


Epworth Parsonace Guost (10 xii. 


129).—Some years since, when a wing 
was added to the rectory house at Epworth, 
the builder showed me some charred timbers 
which were said to have formed part of the 
former house, in which John Wesley was 
born. This old house was so far ‘“ de- 
stroyed ”’ by the fire that it had to be entirely 
pulled down, and the new one was built on 
a different plan, and not exactly on the 
same site. 

“ Jeffrey ” is locally said to have been the 
name of an old servant of the family, after 
whom the ‘‘ ghost”? was named. : 

Cc. C. B. 


Lonpon REMAINS: THEIR UTILIZATION 
(10 S. viii. 226, 271, 337, 392, 476; ix. 14, 
196).—This is always an interesting subject 
to lovers of London, and it is well to know 
what becomes of our relics, be they great 
or small. The Daily Graphic of Saturday, 
31 July, gives an illustration (from a photo- 
graph) of a ‘Churchyard Gate made from 
a Newgate Prison Window,’ which is to be 
seen at the present time at St. Cedd’s 


Churchyard at Canning Town, East London. 
The short account furnished says that 
““many people wonder at the size of the 
gate, but when they hear its curious history, 
and the use to which it was put in years 
gone by, they understand the reason of its 
massive dimensions.” It would be inter- 
esting to hear from what part of the old 
prison it came. 


W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey. 
Westminster. 


SaMaRITAN Society, Lonpon (10 S. xii. 
148).—‘ Low’s Handbook to the Charities 
of London’ for 1891 says :— 

‘*London Samaritan Society (1874), 98, High 
Street, Homerton, E.—Promotes a knowledge of 
Christianity, and in various ways and without dis- 
tinction of creed assists the unemployed, the sick 
and destitute poor. In connexion with the 
Society are several Convalescent Homes 
ber benefited about 63,000. Treasurer, John James 
Jones, Esq.” 

The same work for 1905 does not mention 
this particular charity, but gives, generally, 
Samaritan Societies as adjuncts of the 
London Hospital, National Hospital for 
Paralyzed and Epileptic, and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. CLARKE. 


There is aSamaritan Society in connexion 
with the London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
It was founded in 1791. Its object is to 
provide patients who have been operated 
upon in the hospital with any expensive 
surgical appliance they may require, such as 
artificial limbs; also to send convalescents 
to the country. 8S. D. C. 


(Mr. A. S. Lewis and Mr. HotpEN MacMicuaEL 
also thanked for replies. 


Tuomas ParIne’s Remains (10 8. xii. 44, 
118).—Much interesting information upon 
the subject appears in a pamphlet, printed 
for private circulation only, entitled ‘Thomas 
Paine’s Bones and their Owners,’ by an 
Old Daylighter. The publishers are Ed- 
ward Burgess & Sons of Norwich. The 
pamphlet is a reprint of an article which 
appeared in Daylight (a weekly Norwich 
newspaper) in its issues of 5 and 12 Dec., 
1908. The chief authority for the state- 
ments made in the article is Mr. George 
Reynolds, who was formerly «a Baptist 
minister at Stepney. I submit the following 
extracts from this publication :— 

‘* Mr. Reynolds says he became possessed of a col- 
lection of interesting manuscripts, once belonging to 
William Cobbett, through a family named Ginn, 
who during his pastorate attended his chapel. This 
was in 1878. Among these relics was Paine’s brain, 
or a portion of it. These manuscripts belonged to a 
Mr. Benjamin Tilly, who had been a close friend of, 
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| 
and Secretary to, Cobbett, and who died in their 
house. Tilly gave the box and its contents to Mr. 
Ginn, as an acknowledgment of the kindness he had 
received from the Ginns in his last days. Reynolds 
urchased the box and its contents from Mr. Ginn 
or 25l., brain, with which item was a 
paper signed by Tilly, stating that he had removed 
the brain from the skull of Paine during the time 
that the remains were at Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
London. 

“Up to this time the bones of Paine could be 
clearly traced. But here the break occurs. Ginn 
told Reynolds that he had the bones of Paine ina 
bag, but could not find them at the time, as Mrs. 
Ginn was not at home. On Mrs. Ginn’s return she 
said she had let the bones go with some rubbish 
when she cleared out the room after the death of 
Tilly.”—Pp. 5, 6. 

“TDr. Moncure D.] Conway in his article in the 
New York Sun [25 May, 1902 writes :— ‘It 
troubled me that any atom of Paine’s unpurchas- 
able brain should be hawked about. So I offered 
5l. for it, and the offer was accepted. The seller 
was Mr. Charles Higham, a London second-han 
book seller... Conway took it back when he 
returned to America, and there buried it.”—P. 24. 


Mr. Dow writes: ‘‘I have recently heard 
that Dr. Stanton Coit possesses part of the 
skull.’’ This is incorrect. 

In May, 1902, the late Mr. G. J. Holyoake 
wrote to me that Dr. Clair J. Greece of Red- 
hill has relics of Paine and his friends. 

H. Percy Warp. 

8, Haverstock Road, Fairfield, Liverpool. 


GOTHAM AND THE GOTHAMITES (10 S. xii. 
128).—I fear that it will be difficult to supple- 
ment Mr. STAPLETON’s researches, but in 
my list of field-names I find a small enclosure 
in the parish of Aston Rowant, Oxon, 
called Cuckoo Pen, and another in Lewknor, 
while a long oval one in Shirburn has the 


same name. 
no information. 


Beyond this I can give him 
A. RHODES. 


Wrinpows FROM CHURCH AT TRIER (10 S. 
xii. 109, 156).—There is a composite window 
of French and Italian glass at the east end 
of the Jesus Chapel, Prittlewell Church, 
Essex. At the foot is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘*This ancient stained glass is erected to the glory 
of God and to the memory of Sir Arundell Neave, 
Baronet, who died September 2]st, 1877, by his 
widow the Hon>'* Gwen Gertrude, Lady Neave.” 


JOHN T. PaGE, 


‘“CorFEE”’: ITs (10 S. xii. 
64, 111, 156).—‘‘ The first European author 
who has made any mention of coffee is 
Rauwolfus, who was in the Levant in 1573.” 
This is one of the ‘Notes on Coffee’ at 
1 8. i. 25, which with the reference may 
afford some information on the above 
subject. Tom JONEs. 


LEADEN Ficures (10 8S. xii. 28, 153).— 
There is an article by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, 
F.S.A., on English leaden garden statues 
in The Burlington Magazine, vol. viii. 
1905-6, pp. 385-92, but no mention is mede 
of the whereabouts of their manufacture. 
Various other articles on leadwork by the 
same hand have appeared in this periodical. 

W. R. B. Pripeavx. 


GoETHE ON ‘IGNORANCE IN Motion” 
(10 S. xii. 88)—Mr. C. Horne probably 
has in mind “ Nothing is more terrible than 
ignorance in action” (Goethe’s ‘Maxims 
and Reflections,’ translated by Bailey 
Saunders, 1893, p. 108). 

GEORGE WHALE. 


DRAWBRIDGES STILL IN UsE (10 S. xii. 
148).—At Cawdor Castle, in the North of 


d| Scotland, there is a drawbridge in, I think, 


working condition, but whether now in use 
I cannot say. R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


I believeinstances may be found at Dove 
Castle, and at Shirbourne Castle, Oxon, 
the seat of Lord Macclesfield. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


THE (10 §. xii. 26, 93, 153). 
—About 1875, when I was a schoolboy, 
Eel Pie Island, above Richmond, kept up its 
name by the regular supply (on half-holidays 
at any rate) of excellent eel-pies. They cost 
sixpence, and were dispensed piping-hot 
by an itinerant vendor with a tin-can. 
Whether he was really a survival, or was 
merely reviving a tradition of the island, I 
do not know ; but the pies were very good. 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

ew. 


MALTESE BEEFEATERS (10 S. xii. 148).— 
This is, surely, a mare’s nest, due to the 
possible fact that the Governor of Malta in 
1859 clothed two or three attendants at the 
Armoury in a quaint garb. I have it on 
the authority of a resident in 1864, a constant 
habitué of the Palace, that no such dress 
or institution then existed. During a 
service of seven years on the island I made 
a special study of all that was of interest 
in its past, and confess to hearing of this 
“corps” for the first time in the quoted 
extract. 


WELsH JuDGEs (10 xii. 28, 93).—-SENEX 
apparently is unaware of ‘The History of 
the Great Sessions in Wales, 1542-1830. 
together with the Lives of the Welsh Judges’ 
(1899), by Mr. W. R. Williams. 

G. F. R. B. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The City of Jerusalem. By Col. C, R. Conder, 

R.E. (John Murray.) 

THE object of this work, as stated in a short 
reface, is ‘“‘to present in a convenient form 
he results of research and excavation concerni 
the history and buildings of the city of Jerusalem,” 
relying chiefly upon monumental information. 
Its author’s main preoccupation is to ascertain, 
as well as may be, the topography of the successive 
cities from the mountain stronghold of the 
Jebusite to the proud capital of the crusading 
hosts. Quotations from ancient inscriptions 
support the author’s theories, and plenty of 
excellent maps enable the reader to follow his 
arguments. e work of a former excavator 
and a keen student of Jerusalem, the whole is very 
interesting. It would have been even more so, in 
our opinion, had all reference to the site of 
Calvary been eliminated. Col. Conder holds a 
brief for the ‘‘ green hill”’ site, which owed its 
vogue, in the first place, to his championship ; 
but though we are glad to read what he finds to 
say in support of it, the question crops up much 
too often to be entertaining. 

The author generally gives due weight to legends 
and traditions. Why does he scorn the legend 
of the burial of Adam, curious as alone assigning 
a reason for the foundation of a city at that spot, 
and accounting for its sanctity in early times ? 
In writing of the pillar of Absalom Col. Conder 
supposes the heaps of stones thereahouts to have 
been thrown by Jews as a token of abhorrence. 
Mr, J. E. Hanauer in his ‘ Folk-lore of the Holy 
Land’ says that they are thrown at the un- 
marked grave of a celebrated rabbi, Kolonimos, 
in fulfilment of the latter’s dying wish. 

The book is provided with a first-rate index as 
well as with a map of Modern Jerusalem, which 
we have found most useful for comparison. 


One of the August numbers of L’Intermédiaire 
contains an illustrated note on a supposed portrait 
of Calvin’s wife. If the painting should ultimately 
prove to be an authentic representation of Idelette 
de Bure, great interest will attach to it; but the 
style of the costume and its richness are scarcely in 
favour of the conclusion. M. Désiré Chaineux, who 
is held to be a judge little likely to err in such 
matters, believes that the portrait dates from 1565 
or later, while Calvin’s wife died in 1549, Another 
article treats of oaths. In the time of the twenty- 
first ee dynasty, it appears, the name of 
legal oaths was connected with the root ankh, 
signifying “‘life.” The Egyptians often swore 
simply by the life of the reigning king, or by the 
‘life of the king, queen, and their ancestors, with 
that of Isis, Osiris, and the gods and goddesses of 
the country. Hence it can be comprehended that 
such oath-taking naturally led to the execution of 
any perjurer. He had by false-swearing “‘ commis 
le sacrilége d’exposer la vie du souverain.” Amon 
the Chaldeans the oath was connected with al 

egal obligations, and men swore by the name of 
the king, or by the names of certain gods. 

_D’Intermédiaire also contains historical discus- 
sions of a different order. The subject of 
Louis XVII, and his fate in the Temple seems 
mexhaustible. Much can also be written on the 


coat of arms of royal France. Are its fleurs-de-lis 
iris flowers, or are they transformed toads? 
Another question relates to the tears of Napoleon 
the Great. Did he weep when thrilled by grief, 
self-pity, or a certain kind of anger? Evenin the 
absence of all testimony there would be little 
reason to doubt that he did. A rigid control of the 
emotions is not inculcated in the youth of Corsica. 
nor even of France. Moreover, the literature of 
the period shows that tears were in fashion during 
the eighteenth century. Revolutionary develop- 
ment and sensibility went together. 

Another point discussed is the colour of episcopal 
purple. The conclusion reached is that it varies. 
‘French violet” inclines towards blue, ‘‘ Roman 
violet” towards red. Of late the cloth-dyers, or 
ecclesiastical tailors, of Rome have invented a third 
shade, more brilliant than the old tints. This also 
is used. “The Church imposes violet on its pre- 
lates, leaving them perfectly free to choose the tone 
and shade of it.” 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER, 


Mr. Barnarp’s thirty-first Catalogue issued fro 
Tunbridge Wells contains much of 
Incunabula. There is a good copy of a scarce 
edition of the ‘Golden Legend,’ folio, Strassburg, 
1482, 5/. 15s. Under Johannes Regiomontanus is a. 
series of astronomical almanacs, 1489-1506, Augs- 
burg, 1488, 6/.6s. In the inside of the front board’ 
has been drawn an elaborate astronomical diagram. 
The book is very rare, and Mr. Barnard has been 
unable to trace the sale of a copy during the last 
twenty years. Under Niirnberg is a fine clean copy 
of the large folio Bible in Gothic letter printed c 
Koberger, 14 April, 1478, 15/. 15s. It is in the 
original pigskin, the clasps being still intact. The 
bosses and the chain attachment have been re- 
moved. There is also a large clean copy of the first 
volume of the Epistles of Jerome, Si 1470, 
8/.. 15s. Suidas’s Lexicon was the largest book 

rinted in Greek type during the fifteenth century. 
Proctor calculates that there are 2,077,650 letters: 
in the edition printed by Bissolus and Mangius, 
15 Nov., 1499, Milan, 8/. 8s. There are many books 
of liturgical interest, Greek, Armenian, Latin, &e. ; 
also forms of prayer, acts of uniformity, books of 
devotion, and a number of Civil War Tracts. 


Mr. Barnard also sends us the fourth Catal 
from his Manchester house. This contains ieee 
laneous books, including a section on Trade and 
Commerce. Under Bewick is a collection of im- 
pressions from woodblocks engraved by Bewick, 
and used by George Walker in the chapbooks he 
issued (only three copies of the set printed), crushed 
green morocco, 3/. 3s. Other items include Cibber’s 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ 5 vols., 1753, 2/. 2s. ; Kabelais,. 
9 vols., 8vo, Paris, 1823, 2/. 10s.; Poole’s ‘ English 
Parnassus,’ 1667, 1/. 5s. ; Pope’s ‘ Letters toa Lady,’ 
first edition, wrappers, uncut, 3/. 3s.; and Freeman’s. 
‘Federal Government,’ Vol. I., all published, 1863, 
VW. lls. 6d. Under John Gay are the first edition: 
of ‘ Polly,’ 1729, 2/. 2s., and the first edition of the 
greve is the firs ition o e Double Dealer,’ 
1694, 17. 10s. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 174 contains a 
specially interesting collection under America, in a 
folio volume. Among the contents are ‘Considera- 
tions on the Bill for prohibiting the Export of Corn, 
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&c., from North America, with some Proposals 
kindly offered for the Encouragement of those Use- 
ful Colonies, consistent with the Real Interests of 
this Kingdom,’ two leaves ; ‘ The Case of the British 
Northern Colonies,’ two leaves; ‘The Dispute 
between the Northern Colonies and the Sugar 
Islands set in a Clear View,’ broadside; ‘The Case 
of Henry Armistead, Esq. (relating to his planting 
of Vine Yards in Virginia), broadside; items— 
* Hsop in Southwark ; or, The Fighting Cocks,’ a 
curious broadside; ‘Substance of the Depositions 
taken at the Coroner’s Inquests on the Bodies of 
Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun,’ &ce., all with 
uncut edges, 12/. There are items under Art and 
Economics. Under Drama will be found Knight’s 
‘Garrick,’ and Clement Scott’s ‘ Yesterday and To- 
day.’ A reminder of Robins. the famous auctioneer, 
is to be found in a curious jew d@’esprit satirizing his 
flowery style, ‘Gooseberry Hall,’ humorous cuts, 
Ato, cloth, 8s. 6d. There are a number of poetical 
tracts; also a scarce collection under Popish Plot, 
in which are inserted portraits, one vol., folio, old 
calf, 1/. 10s. Scattered about the Catalogue are 
some old periodicals—7'he Adventurer, Nos. 1 to 
140, all published (wants No. 86), 1752-4, was con- 
ducted by Dr. John Hawkesworth, and among the 
contributors were Dr. Johnson, Bonnell Thornton, 
Dr. Bathurst, and Joseph Warton. The Hobby- 
Horse, 24 odd parts, 1886-92, contains contributions 
by Matthew Arnold, Austin Dobson, J. A. Symonds, 

. M. and C. G. Rossetti, Bell Scott, and others, 
with illustrations by Burne-Jones, Madox Brown, 
Rossetti, Watts, &c. The Illustrated Parlour Mis- 
cellany, edited by W. J. Linton, contains three 
stories by Charles Wells, author of ‘Joseph and 
his Brethren.’ 7'he Illuminated Magazine, edited by 
Douglas Jerrold, 4 vols. in 3, 1843-5, has contribu- 
tions by Mark Lemon, Laman Blanchard, R. H. 
Horne, &c., illustrated by Leech, Kenny Meadows, 
and others. Intrepid Magazine, by W. Hamil- 
ton, 1784, contains articles on marriage, freedom of 
the Press, &c.; while The Literary Magnet, edited 
by T. Merton, has a portrait of Miss J. Porter, 
em of Drury Lane Theatre and Margate and 


msgate piers, and numerous woodcuts, 2 vols., 


Messrs. 8. Drayton & Sons, of Exeter, have in 
their Catalogue 206 Thornton’s ‘ Reminiscences of 
an Old West-Country Clergyman,’ 2 vols., 8vo, for 
private circulation, 1897-9, 2/. 2s. (the first volume 
has long been out of print); Gilbert’s ‘ Historical 
Survey of Cornwall,’ 3 vols., royal 4to, full morocco, 
1817, 8/. 10s. (an unusually fine copy: the illustra- 
tions include the scarce portrait of Sir John 
Tregonwell, but there are three plates missing in 
Vol. IIL); Cassell’s ‘England.’ 9 vols., 4to, half- 
morocco, 1/. 5s.; and a set of Black and White from 
its commencement in 1891 to December, 1902, 
24 vols., 1/. 16s. Under Secret Memoirs of the Courts 
of Europe is the Edition de Luxe of the Grolier 
Society, 20 vols., new half-calf, uncut, 102. 10s. ; and 
under Scotland is Sir D. Wilson’s ‘ Edinburgh in 
the Olden Time,’ 2 vols., large 4to, half-morocco, 
uncut, l/, 1s. There are Pickering editions of 
Coleridge. ‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ first edition, 
3 vols., royal 8vo, half-calf, 1840-41, is 10s. 6d. ; and 
George Meredith’s ‘ One of our Conquerors,’ 3 vols., 
1891, 6s. 

Messrs. Galloway & Porter’s Cambridge Cata- 
logue 46 opens with a special offer of new copies at 
greatly reduced prices of Boissier’s ‘ Tacitus,’ 
Armitage-Smith’s ‘John of Gaunt,’ and Makower’s 


‘History of the Church of England,’ translated 
from the German. A new copy of Willis’s ‘ Archi- 
tectural History of Cambridge and Eton,’ 4 vols., 
4to, large paper (one of 120 copies), is offered at 
Zl. 17s. 6d., though published at 26/7. 5s, 
net. There is a list of Classical Books. Works 
under gn pd include G. H. Lewes’s ‘ Physical 
Basis of Mind’ and Mill’s ‘Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy.’ Other books are 
Clark’s ‘Observances in Use at the Augustinian 
Priory of St. Giles and St. Andrew at Barnwell, 
Cambridgeshire,’ 1897 (one of 350 copies), 2/. 2s. ; 
Morris’s © British Birds,’ fifth edition, 6 vols., roya 
8vo, Nimmo, 1903, new set, 3/.; ‘The Wellington 
Dispatches,’ 12 vols., calf, Murray, 1837, 1/. 1s. ; and 
Fowler's ‘Beautiful Wales,’ 75 coloured illustra- 
tions, 7s. 

Mr. John P. Reuter’s Catalogue for August- 
September contains under Cathedrals the Society 
of Antiquaries’ Accounts of St. Albans, Bath, 
Exeter, Gloucester, Westminster, and Durham, 
very fine plates, 6 vols., atlas folio, half-russia, 
1801, &c., 67. Works on costume include Uzanne’s 
‘La Femme et la Mode, Métamorphoses de la 
Parisienne de 1792 4 1892,’ 18s. ; and a collection of 
150 plates, 1754-1828, mounted in an album, IZ. 10s. 
Under Doré is ‘ Histoire Pittoresque, Dramatique, 
et Caricaturale de la Saint Russie,’ royal 8vo, 500 
engravings, 2/. 2s.; and under Egypt are Milton’s 
engravings from Mayer’s drawings, large folio, full 
morocco gilt, 1801, 2/. 10s. Mayer’s ‘Views in 
Palestine’ and ‘ Views in the Ottoman Empire,’ 
2 vols. in 1, large folio, 1803-4, are 3/. 3s. There are 
a number of works under Paris. Under Shakespeare 
is ‘The National Shakespeare,’ a facsimile of the 
text of the First Folio, illustrated by Noel Paton, 
3 sumptuous folio volumes, dark green morocco, 
hand-made paper, 2/. 10s. (published 15/.). Under 
Sheridan is the first edition of Moore’s ‘ Life,’ 4to, 
full calf, 1825, 1d. 1s. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special cttention to the following 
notices :— 

EpirorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
1eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


W. (“ Parson ”).—See the dis- 
cussion at 7 S. x. 367, 432, 517, and the long speci 
note on the word in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

CorrIGENDA.—P. 142, col. 2, 1. 24 from foot, for 
“Grey” read Gray.—P. 164, col. 1, 1. 21, for ‘* 1286 
read 1628. 


1824. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (SEPTEMBER). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application 


CUSTOMERS’ “DESIDERATA”’ SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 
Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 44385 MAYFAIR. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


POOLE & CO, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C., 
for a Quotation. 


J. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 
WRITE FOR OUR SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPTS 


AL’ 
HT. Folio, privately printed, 1899, in cloth Sis. 6d.; or 


halt roxb e style, 21. 28. 

*,* Only a few copies left. 
CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By 
beg of of ane Coll 


J. WILLIS eg, boards, 2s. And in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 
FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 
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NOW READY. 


Crown 4to, with 8 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES THE WAY. 


WITH 


MEMOIRS OF 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, FSA, 


DRAMATIC CRITIC, 
AND 


EDITOR OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1883-1907, 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 


Comprising his Contributions, with Additions, to Notes and Queries. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT 


His father and mother—His education—His first poem—‘ King of the College ”—Joins Edward Hewitt 
in founding a Mechanics’ Institute in Leeds—Gives a lecture before the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society on ‘The Fairies of English Poetry’—The Leeds Wits—Friendships for W. E. Forster 3 
and the Marquis of Ripon—Dr. Reynolds minister at East Parade Chapel and his vig ye the | 
Knights—Knight’s_marriage—Leaves for London—Feels capable of either_editing 7'he Times or @ 
coamenting the Channel Fleet—Writes for Literary Gazette under John Morley—Succeeds J. A. @ 
Heraud as dramatic critic of The Athenewm—His views of Fechter and Irving—Knight originates % 
Banquet to the Comédie Francaise—Reviews the French Academy’s Dictionary in The Athenewm— Iso 4 
‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili’—Writes obituary notice of Philip James Bailey—His sonnet ‘ Loves @ 
Martyrdom ’—Becomes Editor of Notes and Queries—Writes article on its jubilee, also on death of | 
Queen Victoria—Dramatie critic of The Daily Graphic and of The Globe—Death of William Terriss~ 
Mafeking night—/eu d’esprit on the Radical defeat in 1895 in St. James’s Gazette, ‘The Bannerman$ @ 
Lament’—List of his contributions to the ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’—Writes Life of 
Rossetti—Writes article on ee de Bergerac for The Fortnightly Review—M. Coquelin : 
“Sylvanus Urban ” papers in The Gentleman’s Magazine—His friendship for the publisher Mr. Andrew @ 
Chatto—Writes in 7'he Idler on the Laureateship—Sunday evenings with the Marstons—Tom 
Purnell—Knight’s friendship for Ebsworth—Dramatic profession give him a dinner—His sorrow at 
the death of F. G. Stephens—His death—Funeral at Highgate Cemetery—Tributes to his memory. 


T. FISHER UNWIN: London, Adelphi Terrace ; Leipsic, Inselstrasse 20. 


Published Weekly A ae C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed by 
' J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenseum Prees, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, September 4, 1909. 
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